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MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT BERGEN. 


N olden times England was invaded by the North- 
I men ; now Norway is invaded by the English, who 
go there year after year, and in ever increasing 
numbers, to enjoy the scenery of that land so favoured 
by nature. Many go a-fishing, and to such, no doubt, 
the National Fisheries Exhibition at Bergen, which 
opened in May, will prove an extra attraction. It was 
not, however, for the sake of fish, fishing tackle, or fishing 
vessels that I sailed in the good ship Z/dorado to Bergen, 
but in order to attend the festival of Norwegian music 
held there under the auspices of Dr. Edvard Grieg. 
Though Norway has long been celebrated forits folk-music, 
art-music in that country is of comparatively recent date. 
From the days of A. Walter, who died in 1668, there 
were distinguished organists at Christiania and Throndh- 
jem, and during the eighteenth century these cities, and 
also Bergen, were visited by distinguished foreign 
musicians: Gluck went with an Italian company to 
Christiania in 1749; VAbbé Vogler went there re- 
peatedly, and also to Bergen, and gave organ recitals ; 
and in this century, R. Wilmers, the pianist, lived for two 
years at Bergen. A Society for the cultivation of good 
music was founded at Christiania in 1809, and a Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1847. But the Subscription Concerts 
established in 1857, partly under the direction of Halfdan 
Kjerulf, and the Musical Union founded in 1871 at the 
instigation of Grieg—and of which he and Johan Svendsen 
were alternately directors—were the first serious attempts 
by native musicians, not only to encourage high-class 
music, but to create, as it were, a nursery for native art. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate either the interest 
or the importance of the Bergen Festival, which was not 
only the first of its kind, but the first musical festival 
ever held in Norway. The programmes were devoted 
entirely to Norwegian music; and with the exception of 
Johan Selmer, who was unable to be present, the various 
orchestral works were conducted by their respective com- 
posers, The aim of Grieg was not self-glorification, or 
his name would have “made a greater show on the pro- 
grammes ; it was not to provide an hour or two’s amuse- 
ment for the inhabitants of Bergen or for, the visitors 
from different parts of the globe who came to visit the 
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Exhibition, or merely to pass through that “entrance to 
an enchanted land”; but it was to show his and other 
countries what Norway has done, and what she is still 
doing, for musical art. 

The Festival was held in a hall specially erected for 
the purpose, and capable of holding about three thousand 
persons. There were in all six concerts, yet only three 
programmes ; each of the latter was repeated, though in 
the first and second there was a slight change in the song 
department. The first concert took place on Sunday, 
June 26th, and the second on the following day. There 
was none on the Tuesday ; so, with the Wednesday and 
Friday concerts repeated, the Festival continued until 
the Saturday. I do not propose to notice the concerts 
consecutively, but to mention the works in more or less 
of chronological order. 

First, then, a few words about four composers who 
have joined the majority. Of these, the first to mention is 
Ole Bull (1810-80), the eminent violin virtuoso, and founder 
of the national theatre at Bergen. He was a native of 
that city, and his body lies in the peaceful cemetery on 
the road to “ Kalfaret.” At his funeral Grieg spoke of 
him as “more than any other, a pioneer of our young 
national music.” His son, Mr. Alexander Bull, by the 
way, following in his father’s footsteps, has recently given 
a series of successful concerts in America. Ole Bull is 
remembered by his efforts to foster and encourage native 
art rather than by what he himself produced. One 
touching little song of his, “ Saeterjentens Séndag” (The 
Saeter Maiden’s Sunday), has, however, achieved popu- 
larity, and this, charmingly arranged for strings by 
Svendsen, figured on one of the programmes. It was 
vehemently encored, and Grieg himself, rising from his 
seat in the gallery, paid brief homage to the departed 
composer. Halfdan Kjerulf (1815-68), whose songs and 
pianoforte pieces enjoy a wide reputation, was repre- 
sented by four delightful songs, rendered in most 
sympathetic and artistic manner by Mme. Ellen 
Gulbranson, on whose merits as a vocalist there is no 
necessity to enlarge. Then there were four expressive 
songs by Rikard Nordraak (1842-66), a talented com- 
poser cut off in the prime of his youth, who greatly 
influenced Grieg. Of him the latter has said: “ There 
fell, as it were, scales from my eyes; from him I first 
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learnt Northern folk song; from him I first learnt my 
own nature.” And, lastly, a short pianoforte solo by Th. 
Tellefsen (1823-74), a native of Throndhjem, who studied 
under Chopin at Paris. 

The two chief names in the programmes were those of 
Grieg and Svendsen, two composers whose great merits are 
recognized at home, and whose fame has spread far and 
wide. Grieg was represented by his Pianoforte Concerto 
in A minor, by his “Olav Trygvason” for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, and by four of his songs. The Concerto, 
which was played by Mme. Agathe Backer-Gréndahl 
with all due skill, refinement, and feeling, is undoubtedly 
one of his best and most characteristic works, while the 
second, if not altogether satisfactory as a whole, is highly 
interesting. Had the Festival been under the direction 
of anyone except the composer, other of his works would, 
no doubt, have been included in the scheme—the “ Lander- 
kennung,” for instance, for male chorus, baritone solo, 
and, most certainly, one or both of the “ Peer Gynt” suites. 
1 spoke with many English persons at my hotel about 
the Festival, and all asked at which of the three concerts 
the “ Peer Gynt” music was to be given, and they were 
disappointed to find that it was conspicuous by its 
absence ; without it the Festival seemed to them pretty 
much like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
In “Olav Trygvason,” the soli parts were taken by 
Mmes. Gulbranson and Gmiir-Harloff, and Herr T. 
Lammers, all of them accomplished vocalists, yet none 
of them did him or her self full justice. Their voices 
were not in good order, and then, had the composer 
been critic instead of conductor, I fancy he would have 
complained that the ¢empz were hurried. Grieg is an 
excellent conductor—at any rate of his own music—but 
towards the close of a very hard week’s work, he was 
probably not in the calmest, most collected frame of 
mind. The chorus, numbering about four hundred, sang 
splendidly. Three of Grieg’s songs—‘ Solveigs Vugge- 
vise,” “Fra Monte Pincio,” and “En Svane ”—were 
sung by Mme. Gulbranson; the accompaniments were 
arranged for strings, and for the second there were, 
in addition, wood-wind and horns. Grieg’s songs are his 
special glory, and more of them would have been welcome. 
A recital consisting of songs and pianoforte pieces by the 
composer might have been given in addition to the 
orchestral concerts, though, as I have said, Grieg was 
evidently not inclined to put himself prominently forward. 
Modesty is a virtue all too rare in the artistic world, but 
in this representative festival such a recital would cer- 
tainly not have been out of place. I may add, though it 
seems scarcely necessary, that every time Grieg appeared 
on the platform he was received with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. 

Svendsen, the second of the two men whom I have 
coupled together, and for good reason, was fully repre- 
sented. In the first concert there was his attractive 
Norse Rhapsody for orchestra, No. 3, full of winning 
melody and dainty orchestration ; at the second, “ Zora- 
hayda,” for orchestra, a tone-poem illustrative of a 
‘Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra.” The music is 
light and graceful, and the orchestration is decidedly 
effective ; the quiet coda is especially noticeable. The com- 
position proved, however, an ew/remet rather than a pidce 
de résistance. But there was the Symphony, No. |, in D, 
which showed that Svendsen could write music of stronger 
stuff. It is, indeed, an able work—homogeneous, of good 
proportions, and of scholarly workmanship : there is, in 
fact, more of German solidity than of Northern colour in 
it. Yet, such as it is, it deserves high praise. The Sym- 
phony, I may remind my readers, was given here at a 
Philharmonic Concert in 1888, and under the composer’s 


direction. A short Romance for violin by Svendsen, 
performed by Johan Halvorsen, was another of his com- 
positions. Svendsen, who is an excellent conductor, took 
charge of two works by Johan Selmer, a composer who 
studied under J. G. Conradi, and afterwards under 
Ambroise Thomas at Paris. The first, a Piece d’occasion, 
a National Processional March with a choral close, “ Ja, 
vi elsker dette Landet,” opened the Festival on the Sun. 
day, after a brief prologue by Nordahl Rolfsen had been 
delivered in clear, dignified manner by Herr Olaf Hanson, 
an actor of high repute. The public were requested to 
join in at the close of the March, and everyone who has 
been in that country knows how the Norwegians love to 
sing their national anthem; but the start was not good, 
and the effect, in consequence, not so imposing as one 
could have wished. Those, however, who did not sing 
lustily no doubt made melody in their hearts. The other 
composition of Selmer was, “ March of the Turks against 
Athens,” for bass solo, male chorus, and orchestra. The 
dramatic solo part was rendered with point and vigour 
by Herr Th. Lammers, an able artist who, when his 
voice was in its prime, must have been very great. The 
vigorous chorus was vigorously sung by the choir. The 
music is sound, if not sensational. 

Christian Sinding, the talented composer whose Sym- 
phony in D minor has been produced by Mr. Manns at 
the Crystal Palace, and some of whose chamber music 
has been heard at London concerts, is younger brother to 
the painter, Otto Ludvig, and to the sculptor, Stephan 
Abel Sinding. He studied first at Christiania, and after- 
wards in Germany. His Pianoforte Concerto in D flat 
was rendered in skilful and forcible style by Mme. 
Erika Lie-Nissen, an excellent Norwegian pianist. The 
work is bold and clever, as, indeed, one might suppose 
from the compositions mentioned above, and the solo 
part, bristling with difficulties 2 /a Liszt, is brilliant, 
though in the first and last movements it is overweighted 
by the orchestra, The first and second themes in the 
opening Allegro, rhythmically altered, serve also as 
subject-matter for the Andante and the Finale, and in 
this, one again recognizes the influence of Liszt. Wagner 
is another composer who holds sway over Sinding; but 
in proportion as the individuality of the latter increases, 
that influence will lose its hold. Of the three movements 
the Andante, in the key of the flattened mediant (but 
written in the key of E minor, enharmonic for F flat 
minor), is the most characteristic, and the least laboured. 
Also six clever and interesting songs (a cycle entitled 
“Sange af ‘Symra’”), by the same composer, were 
admirably interpreted by Herr Lammers. 

Ole Olsen, a true son of the North, for he was born at 
Hammerfest, has written much orchestral and chamber 
music, yet little is known of him here beyond his name. 
The only. illustration of his art-work in the Bergen pro- 
grammes was a short Symphonic Poem, entitled “ As- 
gaardsreien,” the music of which was sound and vigorous, 
as, indeed, called for by the legend of the “ Wild Hunt” 
led by the god Thor, and of the slain warriors borne up 
into the air and carried away in hasty flight. It is often 
difficult to judge a work at first hearing, but it is always 
difficult, one may even say impossible, to gauge a com- 
posers merits, to appreciate his style, from one single 
specimen. And this is how I felt with regard to the 
Symphonic Poem in question. An opportunity may 
perhaps be given to us one day here in London for 
making further acquaintance with Ole Olsen. 

An Orchestral Suite from music to Goethe’s “ Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” consisting of six brief numbers, by 
Iver Holter, proved attractive. The writing was clear, 
and the titles of the various movements enabled one to 
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enter into the meaning of the music, which, given in 
connection with the play, would explain itself. The 
composer possesses dramatic instinct and the art of 
expressing his thoughts and intentions in effective 
yet unpretentious manner; his orchestration is pic- 
turesque. Mr. Holter is, in addition, an experienced 
conductor. 

+ Another Orchestral Suite, by G. Schjelderup, from inci- 
dental music to a Yule-tide play, entitled “En hellig 
Aften” (A Holy Evening), proved somewhat of a riddle. 
The composer seemed to be aiming at something which 
he could not clearly express ; and in trying to avoid the 
commonplace he became dzzarre, at moments even trivial. 
But the music was peculiar enough to make one cautious 
in expressing an opinion. Mr. Schjelderup may one day 
surprise the world. An opera of his, Sonntagsmorgen, 
was produced at Munich in 1893, though nothing more 
has been heard of it. 

Johan Halvorsen conducted his Orchestral Suite from 
the music to the Indian drama, Vasan/asena, and as this 
has recently been heard in London at the Queen’s Hall, 
I will only say that it is a clever work, over-charged 
with realism. 

Of the two lady pianists mentioned, one, Mme. Backer- 
Gréndahl, performed her Suite entitled “I Blaatjellet.” 
The music displays talent, and the writing for the instru- 
ment is as effective—at any rate when interpreted by 
Mme. Gréndahl—as it is efficient. Mme. Lie-Nissen 
also played some solos, six dravura I:tudes, by E. 
Neupert, somewhat after the manner of Henselt or of 
Chopin ; the music, if of no great individuality, served to 
display Mme. Nissen’s full command of the keyboard. 
While on the subject of pianoforte playing, I may add 
one word in praise of the intelligent, expressive way in 
which the various songs wete accompanied by Mme. 
Ernestine Losting. Three effective a capella “ Geistliche 
Lieder ” for mixed choir, by Christian Cappelen, and a 
cleverly-written “ Theme with Variations” for orchestra, 
by Catharinus Elling, also deserve mention. 

Grieg engaged the ‘‘ Concertgebouw” orchestra from 
Amsterdam, and the admirable performances pleased the 
public, satisfied the various composers who conducted, 
and fully justified the action of Grieg. A foreign orchestra 
at first proved a stumbling-block to some patriotic minds, 
but Grieg was more concerned about the character of the 
playing than about the nationality of the players. Herr 
Willem Mengelberg, the highly accomplished conductor 
of the Amsterdam orchestra, was announced to give a 
highly attractive farewell concert on the Sunday after the 
Festival. 

This Bergen Festival is, as I said at the opening, the 
first ever held in Norway, and as it has proved success- 
ful, there seems no reason why it should not be followed 
by others—festivals, I mean, in the wider sense—not 
only of native music, but including also standard works 
of the great masters. Why should not Christiania, 
Bergen, and Throndhjem, each in their turn, institute 
such a musical gathering? Such a state of things would 
train and improve public taste, and it would bring North 
and South into closer artistic communion. As regards 
native composers, it would also prove beneficial. Each 
one works in his own, and comparatively little, sphere, 
and possibly the merits of each may be fairly recognized. 
Yet even under the most propitious circumstances a 
composer must at times feel the want of some special 
stimulus, some special inducement to produce ; and this 
would be furnished by such means. Works written to 
order certainly seldom display a composer at his strongest, 
but at the Bergen Festival not one of the works, I believe, 
was expressly written for the occasion. Probably either 





the composers sent in what they most valued, or Grieg, 
in settling the programmes, chose what he considered 
best. j.S.§. 








THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY. 
By Pror. DR. CARL REINECKE. 
(Continued from page 103.) 
BEETHOVEN’S LAST FIVE SONATAS. 

THE third movement of Op. 106 bears, besides the /empo 
indication, the directions “Appassionato e con molto senti- 
mento,” and “Una corda, mezza voce.” That is, to be 
played “ with half voice on one string,” and, in spite of this, 
passionately. But whoever is capable of sinking himself 
wholly in this world of music (“Tonwelt”) will comprehend 
what the composer wishes, and will succeed in approaching 
his demands. It seems to me that the mood of the 
movement is not to be mistaken; a deep melancholy 
speaks unmistakably out from it, but a sublime one, not 
such as is full of pain, and inaccessible to comfort, as 
the whole movement ends in the brightening major. The 
movement divides into two halves, of which the second 
begins with the 88th bar; from there the coming 67 
bars follow the first half almost exactly, only in rich 
variation and with partly different modulations. The 
episode from the 69th bar on, requires special attention, 
so that the appearance of the first Subject (combined with 
the third-progression of the first bar) nowhere escapes the 
hearer. Also in the 12th bar before the last F$ minor 
signature, this combination again appears. In the last bar 
before the entry of the principal subject, we meet with the 
peculiarity, appearing also in the sonata Op. 11o, and first 
in the ’cello sonata Op. 69, that two notes of the same 
pitch joined to each other by ties, are marked aiternately 
with the fingering 4 3. That Beethoven wished the second 
note struck is difficult to believe, because then the tie 
would be quite superfluous, and because by striking the 
note again the character of the syncopation is disturbed ; 
and Beethoven has made use of this direction at synco- 
pations only. I have heard that on the old Vienna pianos 
yet a slight after-pressure has been possible even if the 
key had been pressed down already once, and it is quite 
conceivable that in this manner a peculiar effect of sound 
has been producible. As such a thing, however, is not 
feasible on modern instruments, I am of opinion that one 
should put out of the question a repetition of the note with 
the third finger, in order not to disturb the syncopation. In 
the present case, where the shorter syncopation arises out 
of the longer, it seems to me to be by no means correct. 

The Finale begins with a Largo. Beethoven himself 
seems to have feared that many might stumble in decipher- 
ing the peculiar notation at the beginning, for he considers 
the good advice necessary, to count four semiquavers. 
That is to say, he directs “Per la misura si conta nel 
Largo sempre quattro semicrome.” With the signature 
+, however, it is also an odd business, for up to the first 
bar-line there are, properly counted, 35, and up to the 
second, 40 semiquavers. For easier guidance, I render 
the first bars into the following notation :— 
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The rhythm appearing later on, shortly before the A//egro 
visoluto, is likewise more easily read in the following 
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The fugue is superscribed, “ Fuga a 3 voci con alcuna 
licenze.” But even if Beethoven deemed it right to inform 
us that he has allowed himself some licences, one must 
nevertheless admire the artistic formation of the fugue, 
with its augumentations and inversions of the Subject. 
The Subject appears complete in its original form, it is 
true, only seven times, whilst a part of the counterpoint 
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is heard about thirty times. To take in hand a detailed 
written analysis seems to me an undertaking not to be 
carried out ; it would fill sheets ! 

I will still mention that the episode in crotchets may 
have arisen out of a fragment of the Subject : 

















Beethoven has required a tura for the shake in the Subject ; 
where, however, a chain of shakes arises out of it, only 
the last of the shakes receives a turn. What Beethoven 
wrote to Ferdinand Ries with regard to this sonata is in 
the highest degree noteworthy :—“ Should the sonata not 
be suitable for London, I could send another, or you can 
also leave out the Largo and begin immediately with the 
Fugue in the last movement, or the first movement Adagio, 
and for the third the Scherzo and the Largo and All 
risoluto, 1 leave this to you, as you think best.” It 
furnishes food for reflection when one learns that Beethoven 
declared himself in agreement with such a_ meta- 
morphosis of his work. What modesty in such a giant 
intellect! And one trains oneself already to be some- 
body if one only comprehends him! But, after all, 
“To recognize the noble is gain which never can be 
snatched away from us,” siys Goethe, if I mistake not, in 
Tasso.—Yours faithfully, Cc. 
Leipzig, 23rd Fune, 1896, 








A VISIT TO WAGNER. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. OXON. 


“EVERY man is the heir of the ages,” said the great 
master, on whose every word I hung. He drew the 
ample folds of his gorgeous dressing-gown closer about 
his knees, and with the ball of his thumb he abstractedly 
polished the lid of his jewelled snuff-box. “ Every 
musician, however great his genius” (here he affection- 
ately tapped the lid of the box), “enters into the in- 
heritance prepared for him by those great minds which 
have gone before him. Even Mozart, whom I regard as 
the most directly inspired, the most divinely gifted of all 
my predecessors” (here he took a complacent pinch), 
“ undoubtedly owed much to his predecessors, and is not 
ashamed to confess it, or to show it in his works.” 

I had read Wagner’s little feuc/leton, “Eine Pilgerfahrt 
zu Beethoven,” with its mingled sense and nonsense, 
its pathos and its bathos, its picture of the great 
composer, who confessed himself no opera composer, 
and who seemed to await the coming of a greater than 
himself, and its caricature of the wealthy English 
dilettante, who “played the flute twice a week, practised 
on the horn every Thursday, and devoted Sundays to 
composition,” who was insulted at being called a 
musician * because he was very rich,” and whose con- 
versation was plentifully besprinkled with “yes” and 
“goddam” — according to Wagner. If the poor 
musician, by prostituting his talents in the com- 
position of galops and potpourris for two years, managed 
to scrape enough for a pilgrimage to Beethoven, there 
was no reason, | thought, why I should despair of one 
day being able to call on Wagner, if I only gave music 
lessons enough to the vicar’s daughters. 

And now the ambition of my life was achieved. 
There, sitting opposite me, was the most interesting 
figure of the musical world, with the piercing eye, the 
chin which cut through Europe like a ploughshare, and 
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the inevitable red handkerchief more than half out of the 
side pocket of the most magnificent rode de chambre | 
ever saw 

After an awkward pause I ventured timidly to make a 
remark—foolish as I felt it to be. 

“ Of course we know how much you have been wronged 
by enemies who misrepresent what you say and what you 
think.” 

“Let that pass. I have largely myself to blame. 
Blows were rapid and fierce and often unscrupulous in 
the war I had to wage, and you know the judgment from 
which none ymay hope to appeal: ‘ With what measure 

“A dear old friend of mine told me how he met 
Biilow, with whom he was on intimate terms, after a 
performance of Les Huguenots in Hanover. He asked 
Biilow how it came that he was conducting an opera 
for which no Wagner disciple had condemnation severe 
enough, or scorn bitter enough. Biilow answered that 
they had to slay Meyerbeer as a matter of policy; but 
now that he was dead no one could object to hear an 
opera which contained such fine passages, and such good 
music. 

“Very indiscreet indeed of Biilow to have said so, 
whatever his real opinion was. In sooth, I had as much 
to suffer from the indiscretions of my friends—not to 
mention my own, as, from the machinations of my 
enemies. But any one who cares to read what I have 
written about Mozart, Beethoven, and——” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “we all know your admiration 
for the musical gods; but there is a widespread feeling 
(if you will pardon me for being so bold) that you were 
not always quite fair to lesser men, composers to whom 
you probably were not at all indebted——” 

“That can hardly be,” Wagner said very hastily, but 
decidedly. ‘‘I studied so hard and read so much under 
a dear old Hans Sachs, who was never tired of preaching 
the lesson I have tried to hand on to my pupils and 
successors, ‘ Verachtet mir die Metster nicht? But as 
you have introduced the subject, kindly name a com- 
poser whom you think or have heard that I have 
wronged.” 

It was rather a difficult dilemma; but I plucked up 
courage and named Mendelssohn. 

“You could have made no better choice,” eagerly 
exclaimed Wagner. “He is, indeed, a composer to 
whom I am very deeply indebted.” 

“Do you say so? And yet the general idea is, I 
believe, that neither your thoughts, words, nor actions, 
were entirely complimentary to that master.” (I put it 
as mildly as I could !) 

“ Perhaps,” replied Wagner, somewhat sadly. ‘ Much 
might have been left unsaid and undone. But, as I said, 
the war was bitter, there was no compromise on either 
side, and you know Sir Walter Scott’s lines, ‘In 
battle day Nice tourney rules are set aside.’ You 
will admit he was not complimentary to me. He 
did not harm Schubert nor Chopin by his failure to 
appreciate them, but in these instances there seemed no 
personal sting in his criticisms. Perhaps it was on 
account of the high tension of feeling that his one remark 
about Zannhiiuser seemed more contemptuous than 
abuse, his silence a more intolerable injustice than his 
avowed antagonism would have been.” 

Wagner seemed wrapped in contemplation of the 
Struggle so long and $o happily overpassed, and it was 
after a considerable pause that I ventured again to break 
the silence. 

“You spoke of obligations you owed to Mendelssohn, 
how can one see them?” 


He burst into a hearty laugh. 
seeing them? 
works.” 

“ Your works?” exclaimed I in astonishment. 

“Yes. ‘Have you never noticed them, or are you 
not aware of how close a student I have been of 
Mendelssohn’s compositions? Let me show you a few 
proofs.” 

He rose and took down some vocal scores from his 
shelves. 

‘““Here is Zannhduser. The first page I open at 
random is the beginning of the second scene. 1 was 
then much interested in Mendelssohn’s ‘Open Air 
Music,’ as you will see if you compare the shepherd 
boy’s song with ‘The Happy Lover.’ I am sure I need 
not remind such an enthusiastic admirer of my com- 
positions that the principal phrase in the shepherd boy’s 
song is 


“ How can you help 
They are thickly scattered throughout my 
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Well, here it is—key and harmonies all the same, only a 
judicious change of one note required, and an apparent 
alteration of the rhythm. 


“The Happy Lover.” Four-part Song. 
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“ Now see, only one page further on we come to a 
passage where I had to write ‘counterpoint of the third 
species.’ 


 Tannhiiuser.” Act II. 
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“What better model could I follow than Mendelssohn ? 
I must confess, however, that his counterpoint is much 
more successful than mine. But fine landscapes are not 
required from a theatre scene-painter. Here is Mendels- 
sohn :— 

Finale of E minor Fugue. 
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“ Now let us look at Lohengrin. While I was at work 
on the great duet which opens the second act I was 
studying the organ for my own amusement. A great 
favourite of mine was Mendelssohn’s Third Sonata, the 
theme of which haunted me for weeks ; and although 
the connection is not so immediately obvious between 
the themes, I place them together before you. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
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“One gift I always envied Mendelssohn—that of 
writing for voices in parts. What was more natural than 
that, when I wished to get the best effect (in the smooth, 
quiet style of an older day) from unaccompanied female 
voices, I turned to Zizjah. You see how identical the 
passages are—even the key and the time are the same. 


Lift thine eyes.” 


“You will hardly recognize this subject,” said the 
composer, with an amused smile, as he put his finger on 
the bar which begins the short and lovely orchestral 


interlude. 
Cee 


“No,” I answered, “I cannot say I can identify it.” 

“T thought not, and yet the so-called ‘Spring Song’ 
cannot be unknown to you,” and he laughed as heartily 
as if he had made a very good joke. 


I was so astounded that I could think of nothing to 
say, and he seemed to enjoy my confusion. At last I 
stammered out: “ Perhaps I understand now the reason 
why you look down somewhat, as it is said, on your 
earlier works.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Wagner, apparently more and 
more pleased with himself as I became more and more 
uncomfortable. “Let me show you, for instance, how 
the shadow of a friend’s marriage fell across my thoughts 
of Hans Sachs as I pictured him sitting in his quiet room 
on the morning of St. John’s Day.” 

Hans Sachs, a marriage—what could be the connection? 
I thought of all possible connecting links, while the com- 
poser turned the pages and at last placed his finger 
triumphantly on the phrase— 





in 
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“ The Wedding March!” I gasped. 
“Just so,” complacently replied the composer. 








“And now let us take only two passages at random from 
the Ring. The first one represents sympathy and love. 
Where could I look for better leading than in these 
delightful four-part songs—in that one particularly which, 
with its delicate phrases, sings of the nightingale? But 
mark how I improved on it ! 


“The Nightingale.” 
p153-—— = 1-3-8 
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“Die Walkiire.” Act I. 
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“JT will not call my last example an improvement, but 
merely a very successful readjustment. My model de- 


sired to emphasize the breathless, excitedly expectant, 
almost hysterical cry, ‘Watchman, will the night soon 
This is how he did it :— 
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“T had to express the duller, sadder, and (may I say ?) 
more dignified, if more pessimistic, attitude of one who 
questions the Sphinx which men call Fate.” 
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“Do I not see,” I asked, “a further suggestion of 
Mendelssohn in the next passage?” 
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“Most certainly. Do you not remember how the 
‘Scotch Symphony’ opens ?” 
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“You must excuse me now,” said Wagner, rising ; and 
as he spoke I was startled to see a marked change come 
over his face. “I have an engagement with Stead.” 

“With Stead?” I exclaimed. “What does he want 
with Wagner ?” 

“Oh, he does not know me as Wagner,” and the smile 
grew softer as the face changed more and more until it 
suggested that of a sympathetic woman of about twenty- 
seven years of age. 

“As whom, then, does he know you?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

“As JULIA”! 

















“Stay!” I cried, as the shape seemed to fade before 
my eyes into a very phantom. “Tell me, I conjure you. 
Who are you?” 

“T have been known by various names at various times 
by various people. Socrates called me his ‘ Daimon’; 
King Saul knew me as the Witch of Endor; I was 
Mephistopheles to Faust ; it was I who appeared to the 
Queen of James IV. before Flodden. 

“When Wagner wrote the ‘ Pilgrimage to Beethoven,’ 
it was I who suggested to his imagination the insolent 
and blatant idiot of an Englishman asa foil to the humble 
and earnest German musician ; and I put the idea into 
his head to make Beethoven explain that the true opera- 
writer of the future, who would conquer in the field where 
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he had failed, would turn his back on previous models 
and write no more arias, duets, terzets, or any of that 
kind of effete stuff. 

“T have urged on countless thousands to good and 
evil fortune, but through no merit nor fault of my own. 
My essence is best crystallized in the old proverb— 


‘As the fool thinketh, 
So the bell clinketh.’”’ 


“And these parallelisms with Mendelssohn in your 
writings that you showed me——” 

“1?” said the phantom, in amused contempt, “it was 
you who showed them to me. I never saw them before. 
They are just those which you have wasted a few hours 
of misspent labour in ferreting out for yourself——” 

* * ae * * 


I rubbed my eyes, but he was gone. The dying 
embers of a bright fire told me I had been long in 
another world, and the fragments of a favourite meer- 
schaum on the floor at my feet recalled me to the sad 
realities of life. I took the lesson. May I offer it to 
others ? 








MUSIC AND CIVILIZATION. 


] HAVE a grievance against Mr. Tipper, and I invite the 
Legislature to proceed against him with a view to sum- 
mary punishment. If a jeweller induces me to buy a 
nine-carat ring by the device of marking it eighteen- 
carat, I can bring an action against him for fraud; or if 
a grocer advertises margarine as best butter, and I buy 
the margarine in the belief that it zs butter, I can sue him 
for the return of my-money. Now, I want to know why 
there is not some similar law in literary matters, designed 
to protect the innocent purchaser from having questionable 
goods imposed on him. If a writer styled his book, 
“The Natural History of the Mollusc,” and it was found, 
upon examination, to contain nothing whatever about 
molluscs, I could, perhaps, bring an action for the return 
of the money I had been innocent enough to part 
with. Why, then, should it not be possible to sue an 
author for return of the purchase-money when his book 
falls rather short of the promise held out to the public 
in the title? To apply this to the case in hand, if Mr. 
Tipper had called his volume “Pious Reflections on 
Music and Musicians,” I, for one, would never have 
expended my hard-won earnings upon it. But Mr. 
Tipper calls his book “The Growth and Influence of 
Music in relation to Civilization”; and as I had been 
Jonging for some time for a good treatise on that subject, 
I rushed to the bookseller’s, and, in the generous but 
thoughtless enthusiasm of my heart, bought a copy forth- 
with, As a perusal of the book raised doubts in my 
mind as to Mr. Tipper possessing sufficient knowledge. 
either of music or of civilization, for a task of this kind, I 
pas that he had not treated me as well as he might have 
one. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I am far from 
denying that the book has merits of a certain kind. It 
would be an excellent volume to read selections from at 
a Dorcas meeting to good ladies who set more store 
by moral exhortation than intellectual light. But as a 
treatise on the relation of music to civilization, it falls 
considerably short of what we have a right to expect 
from an author who« chooses so pretentious a title as 
Mr. Tipper has done. Mr. Tipper’s book led me to 
expect a careful treatise showing the social and other 
influences that have acted on music, and how music, on 
the other hand, has reacted upon social life, upon the 
other arts, and upon literature. Anyone who will make 
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even an approach to such a treatment of music as this 
will deserve well at our hands. But he must know not 
only a great deal, at first hand, of music, but have know- 
ledge of a great many other things besides. Anundertaking 
of this kind is not to be properly carried out by readinz, 
as Mr. Tipper has done, Naumann’s “ History of Music” 
and selected portions of Grove’s “ Dictionary,” and then 
retailing the knowledge so acquired along with vapid 
reflections upon things in general. Mr. Tipper really 
adds nothing whatever to our knowledge of Greek art and 
civilization by telling us that “Thales, too, was the 
founder of a distinguished line of natural philosophers, 
upon whose foundations of thought the moderns have 
erected their temple of science. History had a worthy 
founder in Herodotus, painting in Cimon of Cleonz ; 
while in architecture the Greeks were without a rival, 
evolving from the first rude outlines of their primitive 
dwellings in Asia Minor those splendid temples in the 
construction of which were used consecutively the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian columns.” All the information 
that Mr. Tipper gives us throughout his book is of this 
second-hand and inexpensive order; while not a single 
word is said that throws any light on why music has 
risen at certain epochs and why it has fallen at other:. 
He tells us, of course, that the cause of the decline of 
Greek art was “the decline of morals”; but nothing is 
said either to show that there was a decline in morals, or 
to show why this should affect music in any way. To 
tell us that the Greek drama was moulded into shape by 
4Eschylus, that it “attained its highest perfection in the 
creations of Sophocles,” and then “ passed to Euripides 
and subsequently declined,” is to rate our intelligence no 
higher than that of a schoolboy. Is ¢zs what Mr. Tipper 
calls a treatise on the relation of art to civilization—this 
bald repetition of platitudes and truisms that have been 
familiar to us all since our childhood? A study of the 
relations of civilization and music is not to be achieved 
with second-hand knowledge of this kind, and a philo- 
sophy of life and art that never rises above the level of 
the Christmas card. 

I ought to say, however, that Mr. Tipper possesses, 
upon one point, more knowledge than any scholar I have 
ever met. He talks about “ Hume’s philosophy of nega- 
tion,” and other nonsense of that sort ; but one forgives 
him all this in view of a wonderful passage on page 163 
of his book. He is talking of Gluck’s Orfeo and its 
sources; and he tells us that “Often and often had 
despairing musicians, captivated by the lofty passion, 
the deep love, the human tenderness, which thrills 
through every line of this masterpiece of Euripides, 
sought to enhance its wondrous beauty by appropriate 
musical setting.” Students will observe from this that 
Mr. Tipper is the fortunate possessor of a play of 
Euripides—presumably the author’s manuscript—that 
was quite unknown to the ancient and is quite unknown 
to the modern world. Mr. Tipper is not speaking from 
mere hearsay. For one thing, I believe he is too honour- 
able a man to talk so confidently of things he has not 
read ; besides, has he not been thrilled by “ every line” 
of “this masterpiece of Euripides”? Mr. Tipper has 
had the rare felicity of reading every line of a masterpiece 
of whose very existence the world has, till now, been 
ignorant. We would all be exceedingly grateful to him 
if he could be prevailed upon to publish this unknown 
play of Euripides, Property, as our old Socialist friends 
used to say, has its duties as well as its rights ; and it is 
gross selfishness on Mr. Tipper’s part to keep this rare 
treasure to himself. I would suggest to him that his 
talents lie in the direction of archzology rather than in 
that of musical criticism. He holds out, in his preface, 
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what looks like a threat to publish more books like the 
one he has just issued. I entreat him to suspend his 
activities in this field until he has edited, with full critical 
and explanatory notes, the unknown Greek masterpiece 
whose possession he has announced so modestly—so 
slily, I might almost say—to a hungering and thirsting 
world. However, if he will not take my well-meant 
advice, but will persist in writing on the relations of 
music and civilization, let him turn to the Revue des 
deux Mondes for May, 1896, and read M. Camille 
Bellaigue’s article on “Music from the Sociological 
Point of View.” That, at all events, will assist him in 
the labour he has chosen to undertake. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


OF course, the real concert season has long come to an end, but 
a few stragglers still let their light shine in the summer months. 
Thus Herr Friedrich Wild recently got up two vocal recitals, 
one designated by him ‘‘Intimen Liederabend ” (private Song 
Soirée), in which he produced only his own compositions, which 
he himself accompanied on the piano, and a second in which he 
sang exclusively compositions by Heinrich Vogl, the celebrated 
Munich tenor, who had come here to play Tristan in 77zstan 
und Isolde. We were prevented attending the private vocal 
recital, but it is reported that the compositions of Herr Wild, 
of very unequal value, betray the gifted amateur, Just the same 
is to be said of the compositions of Herr Vogl. Of course, they 
are written extremely vocally, which is a great advantage. As 
concerns originality of invention and genuine feeling, one can 
only award these qualities to those Lieder more in the ‘‘folk- 
song” style; whilst the more pretentious songs are more forced, 
want rounding off in due form, and make one miss, more than 
is desirable, the able musician and the genuine tone-poet. We 
liked best. the composition to Seidl’s poem, ‘‘Die Liebe.” 
Herr Wild’s merit as singer is his good declamation and an 
intelligent style of rendering ; his vocal powers are only slight, 
and spontaneous expression is far from being his. The applause 
of the not numerous audience was friendly. The pianoforte 
accompaniments were in the hands of a Herr Gradmann, un- 
known to us, and left very much to be desired, 

A performance ‘‘In Memoriam” of Professor Carl Riedel, 
who died ten years ago, the founder of the ‘ Riedelverein,” 
took place in St. Thomas’s Church. Riedel, who was neither 
a musician of importance nor an eminent conductor, yet won 
for himself a place in the musical life of Leipzig not to be under- 
valued, as he possessed considerable talent for organization and 
enormous industry, astonishing perseverance and great energy. 
With these qualities he succeeded in making his ‘‘ Verein”’ an 
essential factor in Leipzig musical life. His immediate successor 
was Prof. Herrmann Kretzschmar, who, however, on account of 
bad health, laid his sceptre in the hands of the as yet quite in- 
experienced Dr. Géhler, who at first did not awaken much hope, 
but made a good impression with the present concert. The 
programme contained the wonderfully beautiful Wedding Song 
by Moritz Hauptmann, ‘‘ Ich und mein Haus, wir sind bereit,” 
besides the 73rd Psalm by Stade, ‘‘ Paternoster” by Liszt, 
three old German Lieder arranged for four voices by Carl 
Riedel, three sacred songs by J. W. Franck, Bach’s Chorale, 
**Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden,” and Peter Cornelius’s 
arrangement of Schubert’s wonderful theme to the Variations 
from the D minor String Quartet. Herr Homeyer gave Liszt’s 
Prelude and Fugue for organ on the name “‘ Bach ”—a composi- 
tion, it is true, over which not every musician's heart can rejoice. 
Fri. Adrienne Osborne sang the Franck songs and Stade’s Psalm 
very warmly and impressively. 

There is still to be mentioned a sacred performance in St. 
Thomas’s under Cantor Réthig’s direction, The programme 
contained the part-songs, ‘‘ Bleibe du bei mir,” by an unknown 
composer; ‘‘ Trost,” by Bernhard Vogel; ‘‘In’s stille Land,” 
by Kittari ; besides the Lieder sung by a not bad vocalist, Frau 
Dr. Miersch-Riccius—‘‘ Ich méchte sein,” by Neuhoff ; ‘‘ Seel- 
entrost,” by Gopfert ; ‘‘O Tod,” by Brahms ; and ‘‘ So wiinsch 





ich mir,” by Bach. Herr Hiller gave on the organ a Choral- 
Prelude by Bach and an Andante religioso by Fahrmann. 

According to annual custom, Eduard Strauss has visited 
Leipzig and given a cycle of concerts, in which chiefly dances 
and a number of knick-knacks were given as a treat, which 
much pleased the general public. 





LETTER FROM BERLIN. 

AUBER’s Muette de Portici, first produced in Paris in 1828, at the 
Royal Opera here in 1829, since given 280 times, and now 
revived after an interval of eleven years, wears a somewhat 
faded appearance, more particularly as regards the text of the 
libretto-manufacturer Scribe. Sylva (Masaniello), Naval, and 
Frau Herzog were the chief vocalists; but the most important 
share falls to the chorus and to the pantomimist Fenella (Dell’ 
Erba), who is accompanied by the most masterly music in the 
score, which foreshadows the extensive use of the Leétmotif, and 
excited the admiration of Wagner. Sucher conducted. The 
mise-en-scene presented some magnificent stage pictures. 

The Theater des Westens, which dropped its proud title of 
Goethe Theater for Director Morwitz’s lyric venture, opened its 
summer season with Georg Jarnow’s semi-serious four-act opera 
Die Schwarze Kaschka, a fluently-written work, well calculated 
to catch the popular ear, and its success followed accordingly. 
The performance, under Kapellmeister Priiwer, was satisfactory 
in the chief 7é/es, given by Frl. Gottlich, Hawliczek, Herren 
Schréter, Hans Geisler, and Carlhof. The chorus and 
orchestra will no doubt improve by continued ensemble 
practice. A long list of interesting novelties is promised for 
the winter season, commencing on 15th September next. 

A veritable sensation was produced by the first appearance of 
the’ Swedish (Upsala) Students’;Chorus, ‘‘ Orphei_ Drangars,” 
conducted by Ivar Hedenblad. Such perfection of intonation, 
precision, charm of expression, coupled with beauty of vocal 
material, isa rare treat, special distinction among the soloists 
being gained by the celebrated opera singer Lundquist, of the 
Royal Stockholm stage. The highly interesting programme was 
composed of Scandinavian and German music. 

The Berliner Liedertafel, under the direction of A. Zander, 
which has likewise few rivals, presented at their last concert of 
the season a series of more or less attractive choruses by Abt, 
Silcher, Vierling, Mendelssohn, Hiaser, A. Preiss, Max 
Bruch, C.F. Adam, Rubinstein, and A. Zander.—The names of 
Mendelssohn, Edwin Schultz, Grell, Veit, Doring, Zollner, W. 
Herrmann, Attenhofer, Hilpert, Fuchs, Kiicken and Erk 
appeared on the programme of the Erk Male Chorus. Obviously 
there is no dearth of this class of works, as some seem to imagine! 

The well-known /ittévateur, Dr. Max Friedlander, gave an 
interesting lecture upon ‘‘ Goethe’s Poems set to Music,’”’ with 
vocal illustrations by himself, Mmes. Grumbacher and Helene 
Jordan introducing musical versions by Breitkopf, Duchess 
Anna Amalia, Johann Cristoph Kienlen, Corona Schriter’s 
first setting of the “ Erlking” (composed for her own use on the 
stage), Reichardt, Zelter, André, Eberwein, Nageli, Spohr, etc , 
to the more famous Lieder of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Carl Lowe, etc. J. B. K. 

July, 1898. 








Correspondence, 


—o— 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
CLARINET v. CLARIONET. 


DEAR SIR,—As a rule, any statement on musical matters 
made by my old and respected friend Professor Prout 
would be accepted by me with perfect faith, as I 
thoroughly believe in the man; but when it comes to 
the spelling of the name of my favourite instrument, 
perhaps I may be allowed to differ from him, In his 
delightful book, “The Orchestra,” the Professor “em- 
phatically protests” against the “o” in the word 
‘‘clarionet,” and, without giving any reason, makes the 
statement that it has nothing to do with the English 
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word “clarion.” He also says: “The name (clarinet), 
originally Italian, is a diminutive of the word ‘clarino,’ a 
trumpet, and was given to it because the brilliancy of its 
upper register was thought to have some affinity to the 
trumpet tone.” I turn to Nuttall’s dictionary, and find 
the following definition of the word “clarion”: “A kind 
of trumpet having a very clear shrill tone,” etc. Possibly 
I may be only showing my ignorance ; but I have always 
imagined the word “clarion” to be derived from the 
Italian “clarino,” and, if so, why should not the English 
diminutive be “clarionet”? Personally, I have a strong 
predilection for the “o,” and so had my revered old 
friend and master, the late Henry Lazarus. I think it 
makes the word more euphonious. It is more than 
possible that in writing this letter 1 may have simply laid 
myself open to a knock-down blow from the Professor 
should he think it worth. his while to argue the matter ; 
but at present I feel pretty safe ! 
Faithfully yours, 
LEONARD BEDDOME, 


The Editor of the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD has 
handed me Mr. Beddome’s letter. I am quite aware 
that many English writers, among them the late Sir 
George Macfarren, spell “clarinet” with an “o,” This, 
however, does not prove the spelling to be correct. 
Nuttall’s definition of ‘ clarion” has nothing whatever to 
do with the question. Mr. Beddome forgets that the 
clarinet was invented and named by a German, Christoph 
Denner, and that, as “clarion” is not a German word, 
the instrument could not have been named after it. 
“Clarin-” is an expression which would be well under- 
stood in Germany (see my book, “The Orchestra,” § 391). 
“Clarion-et” is a vile hybrid word, for “et” is not an 
English diminutive, though “etto” is an Italian one. 
The spelling I advocate is unquestionably the only 
correct one. EBENEZER PROUT. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


KULLAK AND KRUG (that is to say, Kullak Zéve, but 
Krug /i/s) are represented this month by two teaching 
pieces for pianoforte solo—namely, “ A Fairy Tale” from 
the former’s popular “ Child-life” as edited by Gurlitt 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 8207), and “ Melody” out of the 
latter’s “ Lyrica,” Book I. (Augener’s Edition, No. 62102). 
The Melody is “ melodious,” and will please the older 
children, while the “ Fairy Tale” will certainly appeal to 
the younger ones, especially as Kullak left no doubt as 
to whether it treats of fairies or goblins, giants or witches, 
goose-girls or princesses, by adding as sub-title, “ There 
was once a Princess.” That must be a very unimagina- 
tive teacher and a dull child indeed who cannot, after so 
broad a hint, fit the music on to the Sleeping Beauty or 
some other fair creature of classic fame ! 


Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
nitions, 


Promenades d’un Solitaire (1ere Suite). By STEPHEN 
HELLER. Op. 78. Revised, phrased, and fingered 
by O. THUMER. (Edition No. 6479; price, net, Is.) 
London : Augener and Co. 

HELLER must have borrowed the title of these admirable 

little pieces from Jean Jacques Rousseau ; his Op. tor, 

indeed, is entitled “ Réverie du Promeneur Solitaire 

(J. J. Rousseau).” Our composer in his music expresses 

the sentiments awakened in him by the contemplation of 





nature. Beethoven’s 2im in the Pastoral Symphony was 
similar, yet that master indulged in a few direct imita- 
tions; in Heller there is no water, no bird, no storm- 
music. To describe in detail the six numbers of which 
this first set is composed is quite unnecessary. Accord- 
ing to one’s mood, this or that one may be preferred, but 
they are all attractive. ———__ 

Filigrana: Melodische Uebungsstiicke fiir das Piano- 
Jorte. Op. 77, No. 3, Die Welle (The Wave). By 
ARNOLD KRuG. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS piece has a purpose: it is a study in broken chords 

for the right hand while the left is occupied with a 

melody; it therefore commends itself to teachers. It 

has a title—-the avfeggzo chords are typical of the wave 

—and, our poet notwithstanding, this means much to 

young folk. Further, the music is graceful and attractive, 

so that when mastered by the pupil, it can pass from the 
study to the drawing-room. 


Rondoletto for Pianoforte Duet. 

London : Augener & Co. 
THE composer of this piece is not only a pianist of note, 
but a teacher of great experience ; and he has published 
various educational works.. Pieces written for young 
players are often useful, yet uninviting ; the little Rondo 
by Mr. Henkel is both profitable and pleasing. It is 
fresh and flowing; it displays that simplicity which 
many attempt but few achieve. Easy and good piano- 
forte duets are comparatively scarce, so that teachers 
should make a special note of this one. 


By H. HENKEL, 


Gradus ad Parnassum. A collection of Violin Studies 
in progressive order. Selected, carefully revised, 
and fingered, with annotations and remarks, by 
ERNST HEIM. Book VIII. (Edition No. 5478; 
price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN our notice of Books VI. and VII. we referred to the 
difficulties which increase, and quite naturally, as the 
student climbs the Parnassian heights; and here in 
Book VIII. he is warned’ that only by “inflexible 
industry and perseverance” is the brilliant staccato 
stroke to be learnt. The studies given by Mr. Heim are, 
however, attractive; and, what is more, they bear the 
names (Kreutzer, Mazas, Rode, etc.) of composers who 
knew how to present difficulties in the best possible way 
—difficulties in music for any instrument sometimes 
arise from the composer not being master of the particu- 
lar technique required. Our editor advises players not to 
raise the little finger from the stick in the Springing-bow 
Studies, for, he tells us, it not only “looks very affected,” 
but weakens command over the springing stick of the 
bow. Among the Studies for this particular bowing is a 
very characteristic one by Mazas, entitled Za Bavarde. 
This book deals also with octave passages and double- 
stopping, which, together with staccato, are branches of 
the technique of the violin all must master who aspire to 
become brilliant performers ; and that mastery is only to 
be acquired by “serious daily practice.” For chord- 
playing a thorough study of harmony is wisely recom- 
mended by Mr. Heim. ———— 

Danse Negre pour Violon et Piano. By S, COLERIDGE- 
TAYLOR. (Edition No. 7359; price, net, Is. 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is a lively, humorous, clever piece. Rhythm is a 

chief point in negro music, and it is strongly marked in 

the theme or themes out of which the music of this Danse 
is evolved, The art of development can be acquired to 

a certain extent by study and practice, though without 

natural gifts it proves formal and dry. Mr. Taylor plays 

with his material in free and easy manner; as‘a clever 
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juggler handles his balls, so our composer turns and 
twirls his figures and phrases apparently without effort. 
And yet if the music be examined it will be seen that it 
could only have been written by one who has strength- 
ened natural ability by careful study. 


Pensée Mélancolique. For Violin and Piano. By C. 
DE ANGELIS, Op. 8. London: Augener & Co. 
MUSIC can express joy or sorrow, yet somehow or other 
composers show a predilection for mourning rather than 
mirth, for the minor rather than the major. Among 
Beethoven's finest sonatas, Op. 27 (No. 2), Op. 31 (No. 2), 
Op. 57, 90, and 111 are in minor, and even some which 
have on the title-page a major key contain notable move- 
ments in minor, such as Op. 10 (No. 3) and Op. 26. 
Chopin, again, loved to depict sombre moods. Tempera- 
ment may have something to do with this, but it seems 
to us that a composer, by means of chromatic notes and 
chords, can obtain greater variety of tints for the grave 
than he can for the gay. But the title of the piece under 
notice has caused us somewhat to digress. The music 
of this drawing-room piece is refined and expressive ; 
the middle section, with its broad, passionate theme and 
simple arpeggio accompaniment, contrasts well with the 
more concentrated, less impassioned strains of the open- 

ing and closing sections. 


Souvenir de Moscou pour Violon et Piano. Op.6. By 
HENRI WIENIAWSKI. Revised by RICHARD SCHOLZ. 
(Edition No. 7499; price, net, Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

EVERYONE knows how full of charm (often plaintive) 

and character Russian folk-melodies are; and every 

fiddler knows what brilliant variations Wieniawski could 
write, and also how brilliantly he could perform them. 

In Souvenir de Moscou two melodies (Krasny Sarafan 

and Osiedlaiou Konia) are embroidered by the composer. 

The music may give trouble, yet by steady practice and 

attention to the finger and bow marks of Mr. Scholz, the 

difficulties will be overcome. 


Classical Violoncello Music by Celebrated Masters of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries. Arranged for violon- 
cello with pianoforte accompaniment. By CARL 
SCHROEDER. Heft XXV. Sonata in c, by 
ROLAND MARAIS. (Edition No. 5525; price, net, 
Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

MARIN MARAIS, the eminent performer on the garnba, 

was father of nineteen children, nearly all of whom were 

musical, Of these the most famous was Roland, the 
composer of the Sonata in question. The work con- 
sists of three movements—a graceful adagio and two 
allegretios, the one in common, the other in triple time. 

The music—of simple, naive character—can be enjoyed 

by all musicians whose taste is not exclusively modern. 

A carefully written pianoforte part has been evolved from 

the figured bass by Herr Carl Schroeder. 


The Fairy Cobbler, Two-part Song for female voices, 


with pianoforte accompaniment. Music by A. E. 
HoRROCKS, (Edition No. 4096; price, net, 4d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 
GRACEFUL and dainty music, united to quaint words by 
May Gillington, about a fairy miser who, 


‘* Deep among the roots and rocks, 
Has nine-and-ninety treasure crocks,” 


The simplicity of both voice parts and accompaniment 
puts it well within the power of junior classes, but it 
wants light staccato singing. 





Morning Greeting. Two-part Song for female voices, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, By. JOHN B. 
MCEWEN. (Edition No. 4105; price, net, 4d.) 
London: Augener & Co. °’ 

THIS has a flowing, “suave” accompaniment with an 
almost unbroken Semiquaver figure for the left hand, 
which starts as a pedal bass alternating tonic and 
dominant. The changes of harmony, however, and 
the pace (vivace, 2) prevent any monotony, while the 
singer’s share is melodious and vocal. 


In Memoriam, Three Rhapsodies for low voice and 
pianoforte. By S, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Op. 24. 
(Edition No. 8868; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE words of the first are by Browning, “ Earth fades! 
Heaven breaks on me.” The music is somewhat after 
the manner of Brahms in one of his serious moods, and 
by this we do not imply any conscious imitation of the 
master. From the opening unison symphony of two bars 
first ascending, then descending by stately steps, is 
evolved the whole of the Rhapsody. The rigid har- 
monies, the sombre colouring produce a striking and 
solemn effect. Number 2 is a setting of Mrs. Browning’s 
“When some beloved voice.” As in the first, so here in 
the symphony—a dignified phrase which tells of sadness 
yet not despair—the subject matter is set forth, The 
music is highly expressive, and although the hand of a 
skilful artist may be traced, there is nothing laboured ; 
the accompaniment might be described as picturesque 
were not that term too secular for the solemn poem. 
Towards the close, at the words, “ Speak THOU, availing 
Christ, and fill the pause!” the opening theme is im- 
pressively given in augmentation, and with characteristic 
harmony. The vocal part is distinguished for pathos 
and breadth. The accompaniment, with its many sus- 
tained chords and ¢remo/o passages, seems almost, for 
its due effect, to require an orchestra. The third Rhap- 
sody, “‘ Weep not, Beloved Friends,” by Chiabrera, again 
offers a fine specimen of the composer’s restrained power, 
of the skill with which he intensifies words, and of his 
freedom from anything that is commonplace. 


Eight Four-part Songs for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass. Composed by C. HUBERT H. Parry, 
London: Novello & Co., Ltd. 

THREE of the poems in this collection are taken “ from 

an Elizabethan Song-book,” and they belong, therefore, 

to a period which produced part-songs which are the 
glory of English musical literature. Modern composers 
sometimes try to imitate the old style, though imitation at 
its best is but a poor thing. Others fall into a Mendels- 
sohnian vein, and this, for more than one reason, cannot be 
accounted an advantage. Sir Hubert Parry has written in 
his own style—a clever compromise between the old and 
the new—or perhaps it would be better to say that he has 
assimilated English homeliness and German profundity. 

All eight songs are attractive; No. 6, “Come, pretty 

Wag, and sing,” with its “cuckoo” notes and “echo” 

effects, and the genial “ Better Music ne’er was known,” 

words by Beaumont and Fletcher, are perhaps likely to 
prove the most popular. ———— 

Légende pour Violon et Piano. By W. H. CUMMINGS. 
London: Novello & Co., Ltd. 

THIS short piece is dedicated to M. Johannes Wolff, a 

brilliant performer on his instrument. Mr. Cummings, 

however, has written music calculated to display his taste 
and feeling rather than his dexterity ; it is more for the 
heart than the fingers. The principal theme in minor is 
of plaintive character, but opposed to it is another in the 
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CHILD-LIFE. 
(Kinderleben.) 
24 Original pieces for the pianoforte by 


Theodore Kullak. 


Op.62 & 81. 
(Augeners Edition, N° 8207.) 


N°4. A FAIRY TALE. 
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LYRICA. 
Melodische Uebungsstiicke 


fiir das Pianoforte von 


Arnold Krug. 
Op.72. 
(Augener’s Edition,N® 62104) 
N° 1.MELODIE. 


Quasi allegretto. 
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key of the relative major and of softer nature ; and the two 
also contrast well in that the one moves downwards, 
while the other ascends. The Légende forms a welcome 
addition to violin music which is neither difficult nor 
commonplace, 


@peras and Conrerts, 


—_*——_ 
ROYAL OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

Ir is some years since Fidelio has been given in London, so 
that its revival last month was welcome. Without a good 
vocalist and actress in the title 7é/e, the work stands indeed but 
apoorchance, The marionettish lovers, Marcelline and Jacquino, 
Rocco, simple-minded father and careless gaoler, and Pizarro, 
clamouring for the blood of his victim, inspire but little interest. 
Leonora, however, is no mere stage figure, but real flesh and 
blood ; and it is she who kindles in us some pity for the long- 
immured prisoner. Into her part Beethoven threw his whole 
strength, and with magnificent result. And it should not be 
forgotten that in Beethoven’s Fidelio we have, after all, only an 
imperfect Leonora. There was recently a great outcry because 
some very small portions of Siegfried had been cut out. Yet 
no ongever complains of the wretched cuts made in Beethoven's 
opera; the duet, for instance, between Leonora and Florestan, 
in the form in which the master originally wrote it, is ever so 
much more dramatic and exciting than the version in the opera. 
Frl. Ternina’s impersonation of Fidelio was extremely fine, and 
it is much to be regretted that the work was only given once. 
Frl. v, Artner (Marcelline), Elerr Dippel (Florestan), and Herr 
Wittekopf (Rocco) deserve great praise. The conductor, Herr 
Herman Zumpe, was somewhat too energetic in his movements, 
and he was often occupied with the general effect rather than with 
the minute details by which such etfect should be realized ; his 
impressive rendering of the Leonora overture, No. 3, between 
the first and second acts, deserves, however, full recognition. 

There were two novelties last month. The first was Signor 
Mancinelli’s Zro e¢ Leandro, a work which in cantata form was 
produced at the last Norwich Festival. The libretto by. Signor 
Boito might tempt some coming musician to say to the composer, 
as Beethoven to Paér in reference to Léonore, ‘‘ Your opera 
pleases me; I will set it to music.” Signor Mancinelli is not 
lacking in intelligence, in dramatic instinct, while his experience 
enables him to write effectively for orchestra. But he really 
has no deep, no stirring musical message. There are many 
pleasing passages ; there is indeed much to admire in his opera, 
but the composer’s individuality is overshadowed by masters of 
different nationality whose works he has conducted season after 
season, and who have become, as it were, a part of him. In 
the face of strong originality, reminiscences, of course, would 
matter little, for all great composers have unconsciously imitated 
their predecessors. vo e Leandro was excellently mounted. 
Mme, Eames, particularly well suited in the part of Ero, sang 
and acted effectively. ‘Ihe not very interesting ‘“ Prologo ” was 
admirably declaimed by Frau Schumann-Heink. M. Saleza 
was a most acceptable Leandro, and M. Plancon impressive as 
Ariofarne. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

The other novelty was M. Camille Saint-Saéns’ Henry 
Vill. According to Gounod, the composer is endowed with 
the “‘ spirit of genius and the power of a master.” The master’s 
power, indeed, reveals itself on every page of his opera—power 
in all that relates to form, technique, orchestration. Neither is 
dramatic instinct wanting. And in the ‘‘spirit of genius,” 
Gounod contented himselt with a phrase of comfortably elastic 
meaning ; for of music which comes from, and goes to the heart, 
there is little. Menard V/J/,, produced at Paris in 1883, did 
not keep the stage; neither will it, we imagine, here. The 
cleverness of the music and the excellent rendering and mount- 
ing of the work—Mme. Héglon as Anne Boleyn and M. 
Renaud as the King deserve special mention—kept up one’s 
pense for the time, but for lasting success something more is 
needed, 











A LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Mr. RoperT NEWMAN is a most enterprising gentleman. He 
has conceived the idea of a London Musical Festival after the 





pattern of the great provincial festivals. Mr. Newman's idea is 
to amalgamate the Queen’s Hall orchestra with that of M. 
Lamoureux, so that the performers may, to use Mr. Newman’s 
expression, ‘‘ be quite fresh for each concert.” The date pro- 
posed is from May 8th next year. There will be eleven concerts, 
and the subscription proposed is six guineas. In addition to a 
grand selection of orchestral music, including symphonies, over- 
tures, and extracts from operas, etc., Mr. Newman will e e 
eminent vocalists and soloists. The duties of conductorship 
will be divided between Mr. Wood and M. Lamoureux. It 
remains to be seen what support the musical public will give to 
the scheme. One thing is certain, great confidence is felt in 
Mr. Newman, and the novelty of a London Musical Festival 
can hardly fail to attract amateurs. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


At acost of over £20,000 great additions have been made to 
the Guildhall School of Music. An important improvement is 
the new theatre, which will be available for operatic perform- 
ances. Hitherto the school has had to obtain theatres not 
always suitable for such representations. The arrangements 
will be completed in time for the commencement of the 
September term, when operatic studies will be undertaken in 
earnest. Already the number of pupils is greater than at any 
other institution of the kind, but it is expected that with the 
increased facilities for study the Guildhall School will become 
the largest musical institution in the world. The reproach that 
English students were obliged to go abroad to obtain operatic 
experience will be avoided ; and in time it is possible that the 
opportunities thus afforded may have some influence on the 
future of English opera, which at present is in a very depressed 
condition.—The Principal, Mr. Cummings, has laid before the 
Music Committee a scheme for increasing the efficiency of the 
operatic teaching, and one idea of Mr. Cummings is to increase 
the number and value of the scholarships at the disposal of the 
school, which would naturally tend to attract the most talented 
students. Much will depend upon the manner in which the 
appeal for more and better music is received by the City 
authorities. Should they feel disposed to back up the Principal 
with substantial assistance, the position of the Guildhall School 
will be a brilliant one, and it may be expected to do great things 
for musical art in this country. As it is, nearly four thousand 
students are being trained there. 





STUDENTS’ CONCERTS. 


A CONCERT was given by the students of the Royal College of 
Music on Wednesday, July 6th, at St. James’s Hall, when a 
very remarkable display of talent was made by Mr. William 
Read, who proved himself a violinist of great ability in his 
performance of the ‘‘Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo. Mr. 
Herbert Fryer was also very successful in the solo part. of 
Tschaikowsky’s Fantasia in G major, Op. 56, a dull and dry 
composition as a whole, but containing some effective passages 
for the pianoforte. The college orchestra, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Stanford, did excellent work in the fourth Symphony of 
Dvorak and in Zhe Ship o’ the Fiend overture by Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn. The vocalists were Miss Hilda Foster, who sang 
Moazart’s ‘‘ Voi che sapete” charmingly ; Miss Eleanor Jones, 
who did herself credit in an air of Berlioz; and Mr. Ivor Foster, 
whose fine baritone voice was heard with great effect in ‘‘ Star 
of Eve,” from Zannhduser. 

The Royal Academy of Music gave a concert at St. James’s 
Hall on July 21st, at which several more or less promising com- 
positions by students were introduced, followed next day by the 
distribution of prizes at Queen’s Hall by the Duchess of York. 

On July 22nd the London Academy gave their annual concert 
at St. George’s Hall, with distribution of medals and diplomas 
by Miss Clara Butt. All the young artists acquitted themselves 
well, but the brilliant playing of Miss Alice Liebmann and 
excellent tone of Miss Zeta Mason on the violin, the fine voice 
and good delivery of Mr. Stanley Verde in ‘* Hybrias the 
Cretan,” the very promising touch and style of Miss Lucy 
King-Hall in Schiutt’s ‘‘ Carnaval Mignon ” for piano solo, and 
the spirited playing of the students’ string orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Pollitzer, deserve special commendation. 
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M. VICTOR MAUREL’S RECITAL. 

THE distinguished French baritone gave a lecture and recital at 
St. James's Hall on Tuesday, July 12th. He was, unfortunately, 
not in good voice, but sang no less than ten times with success, 
his power of dramatic expression enhancing the effect of the 
music chosen. Amongst his solos was the ‘‘ Credo” from 
Verdi’s Ofe/lo, in which M. Maurel represented Iago when the 
opera was first produced. The Mdlles. Douste de Fortis 
assisted him not only by performing pianoforte duets, but also 
by taking part in vocal selections. M. Maurel had been suffer- 
ing from influenza, and he was therefore compelled to curtail 
his lecture, in which were interesting references to the styles of 
different composers and the method of rendering their works. 
He gave examples of Gluck, Lotti, and other musicians of the 
past, and his experience as an operatic vocalist was brought to 
bear in an air from Donizetti’s La Favorita, which M. Maurel 
sang finely. After his many years of hard work on the stage, 
he still remains a great artist. 





MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 

THE popular prima donna gave her last concert this season at 
the Albert Hall on Saturday, July 16th, assisted by a number 
of eminent vocalists and instrunentalists. Mme. Patti sang 
“Una Voce” from the Bardiere, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and 
fair,” and Signor Arditi’s vocal waltz, ‘Il Bacio.” As usual, 
everything was encored, and Mme. Patti responded with 
‘* Batti, Batti,” Lotti’s ‘‘ Pur dicesti,” and ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home!” Miss Clara Butt was very successful in Gluck’s 
‘* Divinités du Styx,”’ and, being encored, gave Mdl'e. Chami- 
nade’s ‘*Silver Ring.” Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford, Mr. Andrew Black, and the Georgian Glee Singers 
took part in the concert. Herr Carl Heinsen played violin 
solos, organ and pianoforte solos being given by Mr. Tonking 
and Miss Beatrice Griffiths, who appeared in place of Professor 
Hellmesberger. The attendance was very large, and the visitors 
included the Princess of Wales and the Princess Victoria. 





MADAME LIEBHART’S MATINEE. 

It is with great regret that we have to record the misfortunes of 
a lady who, years ago, was one of the most popular of public 
vocalists. Mme. Liebhart has suffered in health and in fortune. 
With a view of assisting her a number of friends arranged a 
matinée at Her Majesty’s Theatre, kindly lent by Mr. Tree for 
the purpose. There was a very long programme, and Miss 
Ellen Terry, after reading a letter from Mme. Liebhart, stated 
that the proceeds amounted to nearly £700. Miss Terry and 
Sir Henry Irving had assisted at the matinée, and Mr. Tree 
and his company gave a selection from Shakespeare’s Henry the 
Fourth, which was cordially appreciated. M. De Pachmann 
played some — pieces, Mme. Nordica sang, M. Plangon 
gave a splendid rendering of Schumann’s ‘‘ Two Grenadiers,” 
M. Coquelin was heard in a French recitation, and Mr. George 
Grossmith gave one of his humorous musical sketches. Mme. 
Liebhart is unable to follow her profession owing to paralysis, 
ani this successful matinée will be of great service to her. 





A NEW JUVENILE PIANIST. 
WE had thought that the stock of youthful pianists must have 
been quite exhausted, considering the number we have had of 
late years. But at the Salle Erard on Tuesday, July 5th, another 
child, named Wolodia Roujitzky, appeared and seems to possess 
great gifts asa pianist. Indeed, remembering his age—said to 
be only seven years—he is a wonderful child. He is not only a 
brilliant executant, but evidently has intellectual capacity far 
above the average. He has as much power in the left hand as 
the right, an immense advantage, for the left hand is generally a 
weak point with these wonder-children. Frequently one can 
hardly hear the bass, and the execution is quite mechanical. 
But this little Russian player, who comes of a musical family, 
has a charming touch and a splendid feeling for rhythm and 
accent. He has been taught hitherto by his father, but it is 
intended to place him under some famous teacher, and it is 
therefore likely that we shall hear much more of Wolodia 
— who is engaged for Mr. Newman’s Promenade 
oncerts, 


CARL ROSA COMPANY. 

Last month we had occasion to record the unfortunate position 
of the Carl Rosa Company. Some improvement has taken 
place in the prospect of affairs, and it seems likely that the 
enterprise will not be entirely abandoned. Offers had been 
made to take over the company and carry on the tours already 
planned ; but the terms were so unfavourable that it is probable 
Mrs, Carl Rosa and some of the principal shareholders will 
make an effort to start a provincial tour in a few weeks. The 
Carl Rosa Company has done such useful work in keeping 
alive a taste for operatic performances in English that we 
earnestly hope it may yet overcome the difficulties and losses 
which have so nearly wrecked the enterprise. Some errors of 
management might, perhaps, be pointed out, but these the 
directors will doubtless discover for themselves, It will be 
satisfactory to see the company once more actively appealing to 
lovers of opera, and it is to be hoped that sufficient support will 
be given to rescue the enterprise from its present difficulties. 





M. DE PACHMANN’S RECITAL. 

THE last recital of M. De Pachmann, on July 2nd, was entirely 
devoted to the works of Chopin, the pianist being now recog- 
nized as the finest performer of the Polish composer’s music. 
His playing of the & flat Polonaise, Op. 22, was charming, and 
the Study in Thirds and ‘‘on the black keys” showed what a 
brilliant executant M. De Fachmann is. The Sonata in B minor, 
Op. 58, was very finely played, and the Impromptu in A flat, 
Op. 29, was an exquisite performance. The Scherzo in B flat 
minor, Op. 31, was set down as the concluding item, but the 
enthusiastic audience would not be pacified until other pieces 
had been played. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

THE presence of Dr. Joachim in London at this time of year is 
quite unusual, but at St. James’s Hall, on July tst, the great 
violinist played with Mr. Leonard Borwick in selections from 
Brahms, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and other composers.—Mr. 
Newman's Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall will commence 
on August 27th.—As we predicted, 7he Beauty Stone at the 
Savoy Theatre failed to attract, and Zhe Gondoliers has taken 
its place.—Nothing is heard of the various English opera 
schemes announced at the commencement of the season, but 
already the prospects of the next Covent Garden campaign are 
being discussed. It is said that Mr. Faber, the ground lessee, 
will undertake the entire responsibility of management next 
year, and therefore the syndicate will be dissolved at the close 
of the present season.—Mr. Mapleson is pushing forward his 
arrangements for an Italian opera season in the autumn at the 
Olympic Theatre. He still retains his faith in the old school of 
italian opera.—An important series of Chamber Concerts will be 
commenced at Steinway Hall in October, and include a number 
of works not previously heard in London.—Sir Hubert Parry 
has been presented with a silver loving cup by past and present 
students of the R.C.M. ‘as a mark of their high appreciation of 
his services to the College as its director, and in recognition of 
the honour of knighthood recently conferred upon him.” 








fHusteal Potes, 


Berlin.—The right to produce Lortzing’s posthumous 
opera Aegina has been contested by the composer's son, 
Hans Lortzing, possessor of the original score—A com- 
pliment without a precedent was paid to the members of 
the Royal Opera and drama by the Emperor William I1., 
who, accompanied by the Empress, met them in the 
Soyer of the Opera-house on the tenth anniversary of 
his coming to the throne, thanking them most graciously 
or past achievements and exhorting them, in noble 
words, to cling to idealism in its struggle with the 
encroaching materialism of the day; after which, his 
Majesty shook hands with each member of the company, 
adaressing some flattering words to the most distinguished 





performers. Many valuable presents were given, and 
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Count Hochberg, administrator of the Opera, returned 
thanks for this unique event in the annals of the stage.— 
The pianist Moritz Rosenthal is to receive, it is said, 
£17,500 for 100 concerts in America next season. 

Leipzig.— Carl Reinecke’s new two-act fairy operetta, 
Die Teufelchen der Himmels Wiese, or, Der Kleine 
Sapperlot, met with great applause at a private perform- 
ance, which included some members of the “ Thomaner 
Chor.” —J. G. Irmler’s pianoforte manufactory has 
sustained considerable damage from fire. 

Dresden.—At the Royal Opera a Wagner cycle has 
been fixed for August 24th to September 20th, when the 
whole of the master’s works, from Azenai to the Gotter- 
dammerung, will be given. They are to be varied with 
operas by Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Méhul, Berlioz, 
Verdi, A. Thomas, and Bungert.—Friedrich Brandes, 
editor of the musical section of the Dresdner Anszeiger, has 
been appointed conductor of the “ Lehrergesangverein ” 
— numbering 600 (200 active) members—to succeed 
the late Professor Krantz.—F rl. Therese Malten celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of her membership of the 
Royal Opera under extraordinary manifestations of 
universal favour. The distinguished vocalist was pre- 
sented by the wealthy foreign colony with a Valkyrie 
armour, even more splendid than the legendary Lohengrin 
armour given by King Ludwig of Bavaria to the tenor, 
Nachbaur. She also received a golden crown set with 
diamonds and rubies for the part of Elizabeth in Zann- 
hduser. Unfortunately, the festival performance of this 
opera ended with a sad accident, the artist being seriously 
hurt on the nose and mouth by the curtain, which was let 
down too soon. The other jubilee appearances had to 
be given up in consequence. 

Munich. -The new three-act opera, Zinnober, by 
Siegmund von Hausegger, text drawn by the composer 
from E. T. A. Hoffmann’s fantastic tale, shows consider- 
able talent, and met with undoubted success. The second 
act, in particular, decided the victory. The work is 
written on the Leitmotif system, and Dr. Otto Neitzel 
has written a guide to the music. But the poet-composer 
is only about twenty-five, and Zznnoder was written three 
years ago, so that more individualism and freedom of 
writing may be anticipated from the opera he has now in 
hand. The “#¢le-rile, a speaking part, was filled to 
perfection by Frau Conrad-Ramlo. The chief vocalists 
were Fri, Schloss, Kolrot, MM. Walter, Schlosser, 
Schmalfeld, and Bauberger. Richard Strauss conducted 
con amore, and the rendering was altogether excellent.— 
An event of exceptional interest was a jubilee performance 
of Die Meistersinger, given for the first time thirty years 
ago on the same stage, when Wagner himself superin- 
tended the scenic arrangements, Hans von Biilow con- 
ducted, and Hans Richter directed the chorus. Wagner 
took, at that memorable Jremzere, his place by the side 
of the king. Some of the performers are yet amongst 
us: Bausewein and Schlosser, still active members of the 
company; Nachbaur, the original  Stolzing, honorary 
member of the Royal stage; Betz (Hans Sachs) in 
Berlin ; Frl. Mallinger, the first “ Evchen” has retired. 
Nine of the orchestral players are left. The 
jubilee performance under Kapellmeister Fischer 
with Frl. Hofmann (Eva), Bertram (Sachs), Mikorey 
(Stolzing), Friedrichs (Beckmesser), etc., was worthy of 
the occasion. — The eminent impresario, Ernst von 
Possart, is preparing with that highly artistic spirit and 
intelligence for which he is perhaps unrivalled, a Mozart 
and Wagner cycle to run concurrently at the two Court 
theatres from August Ist to September 24th. Wagner 
will be represented by his operas from Rienzi to Gotter- 
dimmerung; Mozart by Don Juan, Seraglio, Cos) fan 





tutte, Figaro, and Zauderfldte. In addition to the 
eminent vocal cast, Mmes. Herzoz, of Berlin, Mottl- 
Standhartner, of Carlsruhe, A. Schlager, of Vienna, and 
Herr Pichler, of Frankfort-on-Main, are to appear. 
Fischer, Richard Strauss, and Roéhr will conduct.— 
B. Stavenhagen, of Weimar, has been appointed successor 
to Richard Strauss as conductor at the Royal Opera. 

Cologne.—-The 75th of the Lower Rhenish Festivals 
(the most ancient in Germany), which are alternately 
given in Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Diisseldorf, took 
place in the first-named city with brilliant artistic and 
popular success, much of which is owing to the distin- 
guished conductor, Dr. Franz Wiillner. The works, 
with the exception of Richard Strauss’s humorous fantasia, 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” were familiar. Amongst the solo 
vocalists were Mmes. Marie Wittich (Dresden), Louise 
Geller-Wolter (Berlin), Herren Ernst Kraus (Berlin) and 
Theodor Bertram (Munich). Pianist, Mme. Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler (N.Y.) ; solo violinist, Willy Hess (Cologne). 

Mayence.—The Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein, 
which has become famous in recent years through its 
model performances of Handel’s oratorios, gave its first 
concert in this ancient city, when, in addition to some 
classical standard works, novelty had its share. A 
fluently written symphony in B flat, by Wilhelm Berger, 
produced an agreeable impression, especially by its fiery 
last movement. The performance of a fragment from 
the opera Der arme Heinrich, by the Mayence composer, 
Hans Pfitzner, which proved a failure on the stage a few 
years ago, was no doubt attributable to local patriotism. 
On the other hand, the eminent Scotch pianist, Frederick 
Lamond, must be commended for. the production of P. 
Tschaikowsky’s concert-fantasia in G, with orchestra, 
which, although not one of the Russian master’s best 
works, was well worth a hearing. Novelties in the 
domain of chamber-music were a sonata (MS.) for piano 
and violoncello -by Georg Schumann, played by the 
composer and Hugo Becker; a pianoforte trio, Op. 109, 
in C sharp minor, by Ph. Scharwenka, rendered by Mayer- 
Mahr, Willy Burmester, and Hugo Becker ; a pianoforte 
and violin sonata in D, by Max Puchat, given by the 
composer and Karl Halir, and a prize quartet for piano- 
forte, clarinet, violin, and violoncello, in E flat, Op. 1, by 
W. Rabl, brought forward by the composer, Muhlfeld, 
Volkmeyer, and K. Piening with considerable success. 
Mayence is largely indebted to Emil Steinbach and Fr. 
Volbach for the standard of excellence attained by the 
local orchestra and Vocal Union respectively. 

Kiel had its fifth Schleswig-Holstein Musical Festival, 
B. Stavenhagen directing the orchestral, Prof. Stange, of 
Kiel, the vocal section of the familiar works chosen. 

Frankfort.—A three-act opera, Zhe Legacy, by M. F. 
d’Erlanger, met with some success. 

Magdeburg.—A signal success was achieved by a ballad, 
“Des Singers Fluch,” fo: baritone solo, male chorus, and 
orchestra, by Gottfried Grunewald, resident here, whose 
choral work, Harold, is said to have extended the com- 
posers fame to America.—Memorial tablets have been 
affixed at R. Wagner’s quondam domicile and at the old 
theatre, where he functioned as Kapellmeister. 

Bremen.—G. Kulenkamp’s new opera, Die Braut von 
Cypern, had a successful premiere. 

Coburg-Gotha.—The lyric performances during the 
season 1897-8 included 78 operas and 13 operettas. 

Konigsberg.—Wilhelm Berger, of Berlin, won the prize 
of £100 offered by Dr. Walter Simon for the best setting 
of Goethe’s poem, “ Meine Gottin,” for male chorus, soli 
ad /ib., and orchestra. There were sixty-four candidates. 
The judges were Max Bruch, Rheinberger, and Dr. 
Franz Willner. What a task! 
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Miinster-i.-W.—Amongst the works performed under 
Dr. Julius O. Grimm’s direction special attention should 
be called to a “ Symphonic Fantasia,” melodious, strongly 
emotional, yet clear in structure and charmingly scored 
by the young Lucerne composer, Peter Fassbaender.— 
Prince Heinrich XXIV. of Reuss produced, under his 
own direction, his 4th Symphony, which, bright and 
cheerful in character, inclines in its treatment to the 
manner of Brahms. 

Dantzig.— Der Slovak, opera by Franz Goetze, has 
been successfully brought out at the municipal theatre. 

Schwerin.--Zumpe’s new operetta, Farinel/i, was well 
received at the ducal theatre. 

Zwickau.—Robert Schumann is to have a monument 
in his Saxon native city, for which 35,000 marks (£1,750) 
has so far been collected. 

Kreuznach.— Director Karl Kern, of Frankfort-on-Main, 
won the prize offered by the vinegrower, C. F. Eccardt, 
with his song “ Nahethals Lobpreis.” 

Gohren.—Following in the wake of Ammergau and 
other rustic Passion plays, the performance of an opera, 
The Rose of Thiesson, composed by Franz Goetze upon a 
national subject, has been started by the peasantry of 
this island (Rigen), only the chief 7é/es being reserved 
for professional vocalists. A small theatre, containing 
600 seats, has been erected on the beach. The composer 
will conduct in person. 

Weimar.—The Lehrergesangverein gave, infer alia, 
“Neuer Friihling,” by Petschke ; ‘ Abendstille,” by 
Miiller-Hartung ; “‘Suomis Sang,” by Mair; and “Im 
Winter,” by Kremser. 

Carlsruhe.—Mottl is organizing a mixed choir for the 
production of (here hitherto almost unknown) oratorio 
and other works, in combination with the Court 
orchestra, as a token of gratitude for the numerous 
proofs of appreciation received, which induced him to 
decline a lucrative offer of the Munich conductorship. 

Vienna.—The waltz-king, Johann Strauss, is said to 
have received about 700 MSS. in response to his offer 
of 4,000 kronen for the best ballet-book.—A “ Francis 
Joseph Jubilee” choral meeting included 2,400 singers, 
under the 44¢on of Adolph Kirchl.—The Imperial Adminis- 
tration of the Opera and Drama has effected a reduction of 
from 20 to 25 per cent. in the prices of admission during the 
summer months, on behalf of those less favoured persons 


who are unable to leave town; at the same time, an’ 


increase of about one-fifth of the salaries of the members 
of the chorus and orchestra has been accorded upon 
the motion of Director Gustav Mahler. This means an 
increase of expenditure of 10,000 florins per annum for 
the chorus, and 25,000 florins for the orchestra. More- 
over, the holidays at the opera will be extended from 
June 14th to August 1st. The first novelties will pro- 
bably be Reznicek’s Donna Diana, the lucky Carl 
Goldmark’s Briseis, and Rubinstein’s Demon ; Freischiitz, 
Huguenotten, and La Dame Blanche are to have an 
entirely new mse-en-scene.—The city council has con- 
ferred the rare distinction of the Vienna citizenship upon 
Dr. Hans Richter (born at Budapest).—During last 
season 390 performances were given at the Imperial 
Opera, including 70 works by 36 composers ; amongst 
which 23 were Germans, with 252 performances, Wagner 
had 60 representations with 9 works, Mozart 18 with 
3 operas, Lortzing 10, Massenet 9, Bizet 8, Meyerbeer 
7 performances, Italy almost zz/. Zempora mutantur / 
—The Opera Pension Fund Institute has celebrated the 
25th anniversary of its foundation. It has at present 678 
active members, and 311 recipients of assistance. The 
total expenditure in 1897 was 159,112 florins. The funds 
in hand amount to 180,566 florins cash, and 1,216,700 





florins in securities.—A special Conductors’ Pension Fund 
has just been established by the Austrian musical che/s, 
which has been joined by Gustav Mahler and Felix 
Mottl.—The heirs of Jacques Offenbach, his two sons 
and two daughters, have lost a curious lawsuit against 
Franz von Jauner, the well-known Director of the Carl 
Theater, for the recovery of a ¢antiéme upon the perform- 
ances of La Grande Duchesse, according to Julius Hopp’s 
German version. On the other hand, Jauner lost, at the 
Court of Appeal, a far more important action for £2,000 
damages, claimed by Frau Schonerer, his late partner at 
the Theater an der Wien, for undertaking the manage- 
ment of the Carl Theater before a certain date, contrary 
to agreement.—-A very ancient building, known as “ The 
Red Sword,” has been demolished. In it Mozart had 
lived in 1768, and again in 1782, for a few months 
immediately after his marriage. Of Mozart's domiciles 
in Vienna only one house, in the Schulerstrasse, remains 
standing, close to St. Stephen’s Cathedral.—A Viennese 
amateur has paid £480 for the MSS. of two unpublished 
concert airs by the Salzburg composer.—The celebrated 
Vienna Male Choral Society, conducted by Ed. Kremser 
and R. v. Perger, scored one of its customary brilliant 
successes with a long series of part-songs by Schubert, 
Becker, Pache, Thuille, Henriquez, etc.—The vocal club 
of the Vienna students has formed a committee for the 
erection of an Anton Bruckner monument here.—The 
Vienna Tribunal has decided in favour of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in the succession to Brahms’s 
property, which amounts to about £20,000 sterling. An 
appeal is, however, open to the other side.—Guido Adler, 
Professor of the German University, Prague, has been 
named successor to Dr. Eduard Hanslick as Professor 
of the Theory and History of music at Vienna University. 

Steyr.—The Anton Bruckner monument has _ been 
unveiled here, the composer’s birthplace. 

Paris.—A new three-act opera, La Cloche du Rhin, by 
Samuel Rousseau, produced at the Grand Opéra, is 
avowedly a compromise between Wagnerian music-drama 
and genuine opera. The seven “ Leitmotiven” used are 
inscribed at the head of the score! Samuel Rousseau, 
pupil of César Franck, is a distinguished musician, and 
director for the last six years of the Conservatoire chorus. 
At the age of twenty-four, in 1877, he won the first organ 
prize at the same institute, and in 1878 the Grand Prix 
de Rome, later on the Prix Crescent for a one-act opera, 
in 1881 the City of Paris Cantata Prize, and finally his 
name was placed on the list of five Prix de Rome winners, 
which is made up every two years, and which confers 
upon one of them the commission to write a work which 
must be performed at the Grand Opéra. This is the 
origin of La Cloche du Rhin. Unfortunately, the com- 
poser’s inspiration was not on a par with his excellent 
intentions, and the fine performance, for which he 
expressed his special recognition in flattering terms to 
Director Gailhard, could not save the work from com- 
parative failure. Mmes. Ackté, Héglon,’ MM. Vaguet 
and Noté were the chief interpreters under the J4/on of 
M. Mangin.—Another novelty, Seur Marthe, lyric 
drama (so called) in three acts, by Frédéric Le Rey, 
brought out at the Variétés, is written on the old lines, 
which would not matter, but without the needful origin- 
ality, piquancy and verve, which matters a great deal. 
Mile. Martini and M. Leprestre, both formerly of the 
Opéra Comique, were quite up to the mark in the two 
principal parts.—The popular success of the premiere of 
Puccini’s La Vie de Bohéme at the just-named house is 
hailed with boundless delight as a supposed protest 
against Wagner’s works by Arthur Pougin, of the 
Ménestrel, whilst Julien Thiersot continues in the same 
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paper his highly intellectual, enthusiastic, and exhaustive 
“Etude” on the Mezstersinger.. It is a wonder that no 
challenge has so far resulted, in correct French journalistic 
fashion. Anyhow, M. Pougin admits the absence of 
originality in Puccini’s opera. What is the value of any 
musical work without that prime essential, original 
inspiration ?—The famous baritone, Jean Lassalle, stated 
10 a Berlin interviewer that he feels quite at home in 
Germany, more particularly in Berlin. No other country 
possesses so many high-class theatres in the smaller cities, 
and nowhere else exists the same perfect exsemdle, artistic 
spirit, and reverence for high-class music. The Berlin or- 
chestra is one of the finest in the world. He heard some 
splendid singing, and was particularly struck with the fine 
baritone and method of Bulss. He was charmed with 
Lortzing’s Czar und Zimmermann, and has commissioned 
its translation for the French stage, where the composer’s 
name should be known.—Per contra, only nineteen 
different operas (by ten Frenchmen, five Germans, and 
four Italians) were given at the Grand Opéra, Paris, in 
1897 !—Bizet is to have a memorial bust (said to be a 
striking likeness by Paul Dubois) in the large hall of the 
new Opéra Comique.—“ La Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de 1828 4 1897,” by A. Dandelot, just 
published, is an interesting history of this famous institu- 
tion since its foundation. 

Marseilles—The municipality has voted an annual 
subvention of 163,000 francs to the Grand Theatre for 
five months’ seasons. Notwithstanding the smallness of 
the sum three plucky candidates are in the field. 

La Rochelle—The premzére of a comic opera, Za 
Jolie Tanivre, by the local organist Guthmann, has come 
off with success. 

Cerviers.— Herrmann et Dorothée, by Le Rey, pupil 
of Leo Délibes, met with a very favourable reception. 

Mornex (Geneva).—The house where Richard Wagner 
and John Ruskin once stayed is now distinguished by a 
memorial tablet, bearing the inscription : “ Ici vécurent 
deux Immortels, Richard Wagner, 1856, John Ruskin, 
1863-1864.” The initiative was taken by Prof. Heinrich 
Kling, to whom similar mementos of Rudolph Kreutzer 
and Fr. Liszt are due. 

Zirich—The annual choral display of the “ Neu- 
miinster Liederkranz” took place, the texts presenting 
chiefly a glorification of spring and of Switzerland. 

Berne.—The Berne male chorus, heard with signal 
success at Queen’s Hall, London, some years ago, gave 
Fahlmann, by W. Sturm, and other attractive works. 
According to the Berner Tagblatt, Mozart’s Don Juan 
is “for the most part antiquated and insipid.” Bernese 
critics seem to be somewhat in advance of their time ! 

Milan.—At a meeting of the municipality, box-owners 
and shareholders of La Scala, a yearly contribution 
of 150,000 francs by the first named, 100,000 by the box- 
owners, and of the same sum by the shareholders for a 
period of three years was agreed to. That famous stage 
will resume work next October. 

Naples.—The Teatro Bellini, which was sold out for the 
first appearance as Lucia of Giuseppina Gargano, was 
closed on the evening of the performance owing to the de- 
claration of Siege, adding fresh disasters to the heavy 
losses recently sustained by the lyric stage in Italy. 

Bologna.—An institution for the cultivation of classical 
choral singing has been started. At the first concert 
Palestrina’s Stabat Mater was given. 

Palermo.—The prize“ of 1,000 francs for an oratorio 
offered by the Conservatorio was won by Bethulia, for 
four solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, by a young 
composer, Benedetto Morasca, former student of that 
institution. 





Bergamo.—A Milanese sculptor, Restelli, has presented 
a charitable institution here with a bust of Donizetti, 
being nothing less than one of Canova’s latest works. 
It bears the dedication: “A L. Manfredini, suo amico, 
A. Canova.” The great artist stayed at the house of his 
friend, the engraver, at Milan in 1820. 

Venice.—A marble tablet has been affixed by the 
municipality to the Palace Erizzo facing the Grand 
Canal, bearing the inscription : “ [n this house was born 
on the 24 July, 1686, Benedetto Marcello, whose glorious 
name of prince of sacred music has been confirmed by 
posterity. The Municipality, 1898.” 

Recanati.—At the centenary festival in memory of the 
poet Leopardi, a new symphonic work by Mascagni was 
given and received with enthusiasm. In a letter to the 
president of the festival committee the composer ex- 
plains that the music was suggested by a reading of 
Leopardi’s poems: His painful regrets concerning his 
own birth, fast-fleeting youth, disappointments in love, 
his ardent patriotism and some more pangs regarding 
the nothingness of life. The entire work had to be 
repeated, a warlike hymn and the apotheosis of Leopardi 
being in particular dramatically effective. The price for 
the work was, according to report, fixed by the composer 
at 10,000 francs. Shakespeare’s dictum, “ What’s in a 
name ?” does certainly not apply here. 

St. Petersburg.—The Imperial Orchestra is gaining 
increased distinction both by steadily improving execu- 
tion and marked attention to eminent native talent. 
Recent concerts included liberal excerpts from a tuneful 
and well-scored opera, Princess Sabdwa Putjatischnia, by 
the well-known critic Michael Iwanow. 

Barcelona.—As one of the results of the deplorable 
war the closing of the prominent Liceo theatre seems 
to be imminent. The Zarzuela theatres have already 
put up their shutters, including the “Eldorado,” 
the contract concluded with a foreign company having 
been cancelled in consequence of the depreciation of 
the Spanish currency. A veritable disaster for the 
artists and numerous other parties concerned. 

New York.—According to the newspapers, the late 
conductor Anton Seidl has left his valuable Wagner 
collection to Weimar; correctly probably to the great 
Wagner museum at Eisenach. It is stated that the 
entire estate amounted, with the exception of the above, 
to 3,800 dollars, with the bequest of 1,000 dollars to a 
nephew, and of the remainder to the widow. Seidl was 
reputed a man of wealth. The great cost of a large 
establishment at New York is supposed to be the cause of 
this unexpected disclosure.—Emil Paur scored at his 
election as successor to the above-named late conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society 55 votes out of 61, only 5 
falling to Walter Damrosch, one to Kaltenborn.—A 
sensation seems likely to be produced by a contrabass- 
clarinet, invented by Richard Kohl, of the celebrated 
Thomas Orchestra, who is now in Germany to make 
the instrument known. It is 16 feet long and descends 
one entire octave below the bass clarinet. It met with 
the warmest approval from Richard Strauss, Arthur 
Nikisch and Felix Mottl. 

Leeds.—The College of Music has been very active this 
summer, in one week alone giving twelve invitation 
“recitals” by students and professors. An excellent 
feature of this institution is its Quarterly News, now in 
its second year, which not only gives articles and notes 
on musical subjects and events, but also a portrait of 
some musician—this quarter, Signor Randegger. 

Manchester.—It has been decided that the Hallé Con- 
certs are to be continued by a limited liability company, 
the members to be restricted to fifty, and the amount to 
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£00 share each. Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P., spoke 
strongly in favour of this plan, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
M.P., has become one of the shareholders. 

Gloucester.—In addition to the works already an- 
nounced, an orchestral Ballade by S. Coleridge-Taylor, 
and “Il Penseroso,” from Dr. Stanford’s Symphony 
No. 5, are to be included in the Festival programme. 
Sir Hubert Parry’s new work is to be entitled “ A Song 
of Darkness and Light,” text by Robert Bridges. 

Deaths.—César Snoek, Belgium’s most distinguished 
musicograph and archeologist. He left acollection of 
rare musical instruments and antiquities said to be one 
of the rarest and most interesting in Europe.—Betty 
Bury, aged 71, once a famous Vienna concert-singer 
(alto).—Bodo Borchers, formerly Grand Ducal-Saxon 
opera singer, aged 63.—Mme. Vaucorbeil, mée Anna 
Sternberg, widow of the late director of the Paris Opera, 
and singer of some distinction at Paris and Brussels.— 
Max, Ritter von Weinzierl, died at Vienna on July roth. 
He was born September 16th, 1841, in Bohemia, and 
made a name as composer of operettas (Don Quixote, 
Die weiblichen Jiger, Moclemos, Fioretta, Puge Fritz) 
becoming artistic director of the Vienna Sing-Akademie. 
—Alois Alexander Buchta, choirmaster and composer 
at Vienna, aged 57.—Georg Werrenrath, concert 
and operatic tenor, once highly esteemed, more particu- 
larly in America. Born at Copenhagen, died at Brooklyn 
at an advanced age.—Gabriel Espinosa, Spanish com- 
poser of some repute. 
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Newly Revised by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
(Continental Fingering). 
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* Kullak’s ‘Child-life,’ revised by Gurlitt, is another interesting volume, 
as these twenty-four pieces are among the most pleasing in existence for 
young performers.” —Musical News, February 19th, 1898. 

“Cornelius Gurlitt—himself a delightful composer for children—has newly 
revised Theodore Kullak’s ‘ Child-life,’ Op. 62 and 81. What a fund of 
inspiration there is in these little well-known pieces! No wonder teachers 
have such a high opinion of them. They are extremely simple; they are 
ivteresting ; they are, in fine, masterpieces in miniature.”"—Mustcal Stand- 
ard, February rgth, 1898. 

** And now a word or two about Kullak’s music. It is simple, fresh, and 
melodious ; and, though in many numbers there is useful work for the 
fingers, there are no difficulties at all likely to alarm young players. ‘Sun- 
day Morning’ is particularly graceful; ‘Boating on the Lake,’ with its 
gliding melody and monotoncus bass is of soft, soothing effect; the middle 
section, with its agitated figure, indicating, it may be, the water fanned by 
some light breeze, offers good contrast. ‘Grandmamma tellsa Ghost Story ’ 
is quaint and clever. ‘The Nightingale in the Copse’ is so delightful that 
the young student will probably not notice that the little tone-poem is also 
an exercise on the shake.’—Monthly Musical Record, March 1st, 1898. 
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Melodic Studies. Op. 72. 
BY 
ARNOLD KRUG. 

Book I, * Melody, Siren, Romance, Anxious Hopes, Morning Song. 
Book II. Slow Waltz, The Caged Bird, Dreaming, Slavonic, Cradle Song, 
Augener’s Edition No. 6270a, 4; price, each, net, 1s, 

* See this month's Music Supplement. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


ARNOLD KRUG'S 


SCENES OF TRAVEL (Reisebilder). Characteristic Pieces 
(of Medium Difficulty) for the Pianoforte. Op. fg 
62084 Book I. In Italy. (In Italien) :— 
: 1. By the Bay of Naples. 
Neapel). 
2. “Ave Maria” Bells in Rome. 
Rom). 
3. In the Piazza Colonna at Rome. 
Piazza Colonna in Rom). 
In Switzerland. (In der Schweiz) :— 
4. Sunday Morning on the A!ps, 
Hcchgebirge). 
62084 Book II. :— ee sey one 
5. In the Tyrol (In Tyrol). 
6. Echoes from Vienna, Walzer. (Nachklange aus Wien), 
7. Vintage festival on the Rhine, (Winzerfest am Rhein). 
8. Carnival in Cologne. (Carneval in Kiln). 
‘The music throughout is fresh, and shows a clever and experienced 
hand.”—Music Traaes Review, July, 1897. 
“ There is a pleasant freshness and consi¢erable cleverness in the various 


pieces. They are quite worthy of Krug’s familiar musical talent,” — 
Musical Standard. 
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EASY PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


CF Me LM... 


Melodische Uebungsstiicke fur das Pianoforte, von 


ARNOLD KRUG. 
Op. 58. Continental Fingering. 
BOOK I. (Edition No. 62064.) Price 1/- net. 
1. Lied ohne Worte (Song without words). 
2. er. 
. Im Frihling (Springtime). 
z Im corn in rics ie eashine). 
s. Ungeduld (Impatience). 
BOOK II. (Edition No. 62064.) Price 1/- net. 


. Serenade, 
7. An der Quelle (At the Spring). 
8. note so wn. san) 
. Norwegisc orwegian). 
A Epilog (Epilogue). = 

‘© The composer of the ten pieces contained in these two books is gifted 
with the power of expressing a great deal in asimple and taking manner. 
The charm of melody is apparent on every page, and the harmonization 
displays an intimate acquaintance with the modern methods of composition. 
The pieces vary in length, oecupying from two to six pages each, and none 
of them will fail to prove attractive to young players who have advanced as 
far as, let us say, Bertini’s studies, Op. 29. ‘Teachers will find in them the 
class of music which in every sense meets their requirements.”—Monthiy 
Musrcal Record, August, 1896. 

‘* Though professedly educational in their main purpose, are by no means 
to be ed with ordinary exercises, since they have decided musical 
merit.”—T7imes, Jan. 4, 1897. 

AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 
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THE VILLAGE FAIR (Ein Jahrmarktsfest). Easy Characteristic 
Pieces for the Pianoforte (without Octaves). Op. 61. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6207. Price, net, 1s. 6d. 


“ An amusing series of easy little pieces, describing such attractions as a 
oom a menagerie, and the like, very happily.”--7he Times, January 4th, 
1897. 

“There is a genuine vein of humour running through the eight tone- 
agers which collectively form the subject of a visit to a village fair. His 
ittle pictures are, however, true to life, will amuse and instruct young folk, 
and will produce a smile on the face of the most demure old maid.’’— 
Monthly Musical Record, January, 1397. 


KINDERALBUM (Children’s Album). Twelve easy pieces without 
Octaves. Op. 55. C. (Edition No. 6205.) net, 2s, 


‘«* Kinder Album,’ by the same composer, has some very pleasant things.” 
—The Times, January 4th, 1897. 

‘Each one of the twelve pretty sketches contained in this charming 
children’s album will arouse the interest of the young, for whom they are 
specially intended. Tunes which are all within the comprehension of the 
youngest players, and making only very small demands upon their little 
fingers. Mr. Arnold Krug’s book will be hailed with delight by pupil and 
teacher alike.””—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1896. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW VOLUME OF 


EBENEZER PROUTS 


SERIES OF THEORETICAL WORKS. 





THE ORCHESTRA: 


Vol. IL—“ The Technique of the Instruments.” 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9189. Demy 8vo, net, §s. 


“Dr, Prout has certainly contrived to bring together into a comparatively 
small compass of 267 demy 8vo pages 80 great a mass Of valuable 
facts, that there is no saying what he may not accomplish in another volume 
of similar bulk. The division of the subject in this manner adds greatly to 
the value of the work ; most of the existing treatises lack clearness partly on 
account of their dealing with the individual instruments and their uses ia 
combination in the same pages. Dr, Prout’s arrangement of chapters is 
admirably clear. Chapter I. is introductory, describes the general plan of 
the work, defines terms, gives advice on score reading, etc. etc. Chapter II. 
deals with the composition of the modern orchestra ; divides the instruments 
into their three main groups, strings, wind, and percussion, with general re- 
marks on each ; and describes the more usual (and some unusual) modes of 
arranging orchestral scores. Chapters III. and IV. treat in detail the 
technique of the bowed stringed instruments, and Chapter V. that of the 
‘plucked’ stringed instruments, including harp, guitar, mandoline, etc. In 
Chapter VI. we are introduced to the flute family ; in Chapter VII. to the 
‘ double-reed,’ and in Chapter VIII. to the ‘single-reed’ families; while 
Chapters IX. and X. describe the ‘ brass,’ and Chapter XI. closes the list 
with the ‘ percussion.’ Some idea of the completeness of the book may be 
gathered when it is stated that such unusual instruments as the flageolet, the 
saxophone, the soprano trombone, the bass trumpet, and many fearful aad 
wonderful percussion instruments, al] get their share ofattention. . . . . 
It is an eminently readable, companionable work, not at all a dry-as-dust 
compilation ; and its numerous references to and quotations from scores form 
material for a liberal education in the art.” —/usicad News, July 2nd, 1898. 


“There is that clear arrangement, that lucid exposition of the subject 
which could only result from years of consideration. . . . ¢ book is just 
what it pretends to be, @ clear and interesting exposition of the 
technique of orchestral instruments. ... The writing on the harp is, 
without any reservations, the clearest and most comprehensive treatise we 
have seen, and will clear the student’s mind of any difficulties he may have 
had in understanding an instrument so little known as the harp to the 
ordinary young composer. . .. A splendidly lucid and instructive chapter 
is that on the horn. ... There is no doubt that when the second volume 
of ‘ The Orchestra’ has been issued we shall have the finest text-book 
on the subject in the English language, and it will be a worthy 
addition to that splendid series ot volumes with which Professor Prout's 
name will go down to posterity as an enlightened, impartial, and singularly 
authoritative writer on the art of music.” —Musical Standard, July 2nd, 1898. 


_ What I admire most about Professor Prout's work is the lucid manner 
in which he deals with the scientific elements of the orchestra. . . . Prout’s 
preliminary remarks on the clarinet, flute, oboe, and horn are invaluable. 
Dr. Prout’s book is, indeed, the only work, with the probable exception of 
Gevaert’s, which thoroughly exhausts the subject of the horn without suffer- 
ing in clearness. . . . . Dr. Prout’s work is, without exception, 
by mont admirable and useful in the language.” —/rish Society, 

uly and, 1898. 


.“‘In every page of the volume under notice the author displays mastery of 
his subjectc—a mastery which is the result, in the first instance, of natural 
gifts, of long experience, of practical knowledge, and last, though not least, 
of enthusiasm.” —Music Trades Review, June, 1898. 


,.‘ Musicians cannot but be delighted with the clear, full, and happy way 
in which the author explains everything he has taken in hand ; and although 
they must be acquainted with his many-sidedoess and vast acquirements, 
they must be surprised at the encyclopedic mind he possesses to be able to 
treat the subject of the orchestra as he has done, and this, too, following the 
splendid series of works on the various branches of theory he has already 
issued... . ble as have been his seven former volumes 
of the same series, the present book seems to eclipse them all, 
and will, undoubtedly, immediately be accepted as an authority on the 
Orchestra, in this and other countries."— The Bristol Times and Mirror. 
June 18th, 1898, : 


AUGENER & CO,, Regent Street and Newgate Street, London, 


| Will be performed on Wednesday, September 14th, 


AT THE FORTHCOMING 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


PROFESSOR PROUT'S 


ORGAN CONCERTO IN E MINOR, Op. 5. 


Full Score, 8vo, Edition No. 8760, price, net, 5s. 
Organ Part only, folio, Edition No. 6543, price, net, 3s. 


N.B.—The Orchestral Parts may be had on hire from the Publishers. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., & 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street. 








DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
By Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 


Augener’s Edition No. 9200, Royal 8vo. 


Strongly bound in One Volume, net, 15s. 
g200a-9, or in 14 parts, each 1s. 


‘Dr. Riemann is a learned and trustworthy writer on musical history, 
technique, and esthetics, afd the présent Dictionary offers to students a 
compact and valuable store for reference. . . . . A reference to a few of the 
chief subjects shows how ag a op and carefully the work is done. The 
Dictionary should be in the hands of all musical students,”— Scotsman, 


‘*,. . . Dr. Riemann’s Dictionary is issued in a most handy form, Not 
only to those who cannot afford Grove, but to others, will it be of use, since 
it is brought up to date by the author, and we may suspect that the able 
translator has had something to do with those portions which treat of Eng- 
lishmen, Admirable compression, and a strict adjustment of space, are two 
of the best characteristics of the work.” —Guardian, 


‘* This is really a most admirable musical encyclopedia, and sufficiently 
exhaustive enough for ordinary reference,”—Musicaé St vd. 


“That it will prove of service alike to professors, students, and amateurs, 
can scarcely be doubted. . . . Facts are clearly and briefly stated ; and the 
added critical remarks bear the impress of sincerity. . , . The subjects bear- 
ing upon the theory of music and the art of composition are most ably treated, 
Herr Riemann is fortunate in having his work translated by so learned a 
musician as Mr. Shedlock.”—Daily 7 elegraph. 

‘“*. . . There can be no doubt but that the present work will prove of in- 
calculable service to musicians, . . . The notices are short and pithy, andthe 
translator has accomplished his arduous task in an admirable manner. Asa 
rule, the information conveyed is remarkable in point of correctness, and the 
work has in many instances been brought ‘ up to date,’”—Morning Post. 


‘* To students and professors of music alike the work will almost prove 
indispensable,” — Violin Times. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


A SPRING DAY 
(EIN FRUHLINGSTAG). 
Melodious Studies for the Pianoforte, by 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 71. 
In Two Books. Edition No. 6209a, 5; each, net, 1s. 





“ The music is far from difficult, yet every piece is informed with an une 
common harmonic and melodic freshness. Krug is a most refined 
composer, and he never wearies you with hackneyed effects. ‘A Spring 
Day,’ ina word, thoroughly merits every popularity.” —Musical Standard, 
November 2nd, 1897. 

“Arnold Krug has supplied teachers with a selection of beautifully 
thought-out little tone poems, entitled ‘A Spring Day’ ; in all, there are 
eight little pieces equally divided and made up into two separate books,” 
—Musicat Opinion, October, 1897. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





EIS CEOIL.—Irish Musical Festival, 1899.— 


., Syllabus of Composers’ Competitions in all branches of Musical Com- 
position now ready. Apply to Secretaries, 19, Lincoln Place, Dublin. 





Last day for receiving compositions, rst January, 1899 
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AUGENER’S 


NEW SHEET MUSIC. 


(FULL MUSIC ee. 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS (Full Music Size). 
ARENSKY, A. Le Ruisseau aie la Forét age pe veimeipaes 
Music, No. ae Be eos 
BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS, "Novelette —— 
re oa 6 Variations on an original theme (in F). rn 3 
117) o- ove 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE., "Pratades and Lessons. 
Edited and Revised — ree Turner :— 
No, 1, inc : = sen 


“Op. 33. 


QinE .., 
19, in B flat (Aria) 
20,inGminor .. on 
25, in D flat (Zephyrus) — bas 
— Pas triste, pas gai. Rondeau. Op. 34. 
BERENGER, RAYMOND. Berceuse... 
COUPERIN, F. Le Réveille-matin. C, 
CRAMER, J. B. Carillon ome: iam. 
Classique, No. 113) 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. “annie: 
GADE, NIELS, W. Albumbliitter, No. 3 
sae Novelette i ina. Op.19. No.9. 
GAUTIER, LEONARD. La Garde d’Honneur. 
— L’Ataka. Danse Japonaise ... 
GURLITT, C. Rondino in £ flat, 
— Diamond Jubilee March ke 
HANDEL, Fugue in E minor (4. C. No. a6). Gc 
— Prelude and Fugue in F minor from 8th Suite (A. C. No. 118) 
HELLER, STEPHEN, Arabesque inc. Op. 49, No.1 C. 
— La Truite (Die Forelle) de Schubert. Caprice brillant. Revised 
by E. Pauer. £, .. 
— Progressive Studies. 
by HERRMANN SCHOLTz. 
No. 1,inc. Op.47,No.19  ... 
2,in EB flat. Op. 47, No. ar. 
3,in A flat. Op. 47, No. 23° 
4,inG. Op. 47, No. 24 
5, inc. Op. 47, No. 25 ees 
6,inG. Op. 46, No. 6 a8 
7, in E minor. oe 46. No. 7 
8,inD. Op. 46, eos 
9, in D minor. _ yo No. 14 
1o,in A. Op. 46, No, 15 ‘ne 
11, in E flat. Op. 46, No. 19.. 
12,in F. Op. 4, No. 25 
13, ing. Op. 46, No. 39 , 
14, in A minor. Op. 45s No. 2 
15, in A. 
16, in E. 
17, in A. 
13, in F. 
19, in D minor. 
20, in B flat. 
21, in G minor. 


oe 


Study (Anthologie 


“A Cansenet 
, in B flat. C, 


Marche . ove 


Op, 168, No. 2 ¢. 


Critically revised, phrased and fingered 


23, in G. Op. 45._ No. at 
24,inc. Op. 45, No. a5 Se 
HENKEL, H. Rondo giocoso. Op. 85... 
HENSELT, A. (Euvres choisies. C,:— 
La Gondola. Etude 
Chanson de Printemps (F rahlingslied) oe 
Repos d’Amour (Duo) ... ee ee 
Petite Valse 
Danklied nach Sturm ong” "of thanksgiving ‘after a 
storm). Etude 
HUMMEL, J. N. La Galante. 


HUNTEN, F. 4 Rondinos, 
a/-5 3, in D, 2/- 34, in A 


KIRCHNER, F. New Piesioferte Works: aa 

Landlicher Tanz amend sane 

Rigaudon .., 

Frihlings- Fantasie 

Polka a Capriccio 

Elfen-Spiel. Scherzino 

29. Tanz-Arabeske .. 

. 744. Im Wald und auf der Heide (Through the Wood 
and over the Moor) _... on ‘ . 
. 745. Auf der Puszta. Fantasiestiick 

. 776. Frihlings Gavotte (Springtide Gavotte) 


Op. 120. ¢. 


Op. ar. C. wa houses i $e ae 


HW WwW ewe 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
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I 
I 
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I 
rt 
2 
I 
I 
I 
- 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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2 
4 
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6 
6 
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 Planoforte Solos salaiiilh — 
KRUG, ARNOLD. New Pianoforte Works :— 
Op. 62. Abendlied (Evening Song) ... 
Op. 63. Walzer ’ is rm ae 
Op. 64, No. 1. Italienische Barcarole ... _... 
Op. 64, No. 2. Schottische Ballade .. ... 
Op. 65. Neujahrsgruss. New Year's Greeting 
Op. 75. Bliithenregen (A Shower of Blossoms). Tonstiick 
Op. 77. Filigrana, Melodische ne iiogeaalh 2s 
raum(A Dream) _... 
Op. 77, No. 2, Friihlingslied s ring Song) « 
Op. 77, No. 3. Die Welle (The Wave). 
Op. 77, No. 4. Es war einmal (Once upon a time) . 
LAUBACH, A. Scales, Chords and Arpeggios parent Com- 
‘prising all the diatonic and chromatic scales in positions, in 
double notes, and glissando, also extended arpeggi on common 
chords and chords of the dominant and diminished seventh, 
besides authentic cadences in all keys :— 
English Fingering 
Continental Fingering 
MAYER, C. Grave and Gay. Characteristic Pieces. C.:— 
No. 8. The Young Dancer (Die junge nw 
g. Toccata ‘. pe 
to. Badinage (Neckereien) 


— Valse de Salon. Op, 106, No.5. C. _ 
MACKENZIE, A.C, ‘ Forester’s Song.” Op. 9, No.2, C. 


MENDELSSOHN. Characteristic Piece. Op. 7, No.2. C. ... 
—— Six Pieces, intended as a Christmas present for his young friends. 
Op. 72, E.:— 
No1,inG .. ove 
2, in E flat 
BING ave 
4, in D oe) ts 
5,inGminor ... me ‘a oun 
6, in F 
MUNRO, D. R. Flying Fancies (Flachtiger Gedanke) 
PAUER, E. Vocal Works by Great Masters, transcribed :— 
W. A. Mozart. Separation and Reunion Sis 
— Celebrated Concert Studies. C.:— 
No. 51. Th. Kullak, Les Arpéges see evo 
PERLES MUSICALES. Recueil de Sala de Salon. 
W. Barciet. Album, No. 1, in F sharp minor 
Arnotp Krua. Italienische Barcarole_... 
G. Borcu. Chanson et Danse norvégienne eee 
E. Haperpier, Chanson sans paroles... 
Nets W. Gave. Albumblatt in B flat 
R. KiernmicHet. Etude mélodique. 
A. C. MACKENZIE. Forester’s Song 
A, RupinsTgin. Preghiera .., ooo tee 
X. ScHARWENKA. Minuetto. Op. 62, No. 5 
A. STRELEzKI. Pastorella ote te 
Cu. Maver. Valse de Salon, in D ... 
Percy Pirr. Scéne de Ballet oon 
STEPHEN Heiter. Wanderstunden. 
W. Barciet. Scherzo.. 
BERTINI. Etude dramatico ove 
Max Paver. Chanson des flewses, ‘Op. & No. ; 5 
S. CotertpGe-Tayior, Zarifa. Moorish Tone-picture 
H. Kjerutr. Intermezzo... exe dee oe 
ARNOLD Kruc. Slavisch (Slavonic). Op. 72, No.9 ... 
E. Det VALLE pe Paz. sceeuneneamel alla Siciliana. 
Op. 80, No. 1. ye , es 
E. Paver. Folie ‘d’Espagne & Forlane 
Max Recer. Marcia funebre ; 
3. C. Reinecke. The Rain Fairy. Op. 147, Now 15 
84. X. SCHARWENKA. Tarantelle. Op. 62, No, 12. 
= eis Ss. iengeneees seiangagl Programme om, 
No. 39 ae 
| RENAUD, A. Malinconia. ‘Mavaie we!" ote ee 


Ein 


Ci 


Op. 57, No. 


~ ” No.2 ... 





London: AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—81 Regent Street, W. 
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Augener’s New Sheet Music. 


Pianoforte Solos (continued) :— 
SHOR'T ORIGINAL PIECES, C, :— 
No. tor, CorNeLius GuruittT. Kleine Blumen. Op. 203, No, 12 
102, be STERNDALE BENNETT. ‘The ane Op. 33, 
H. Bertini. Characteristic “Study. Op. 66, No, 18 . 
SrerHEN HELLER. Message. Op, 82, ow 2 - 
E. De. VALLE DE Paz. Serenatella. 66, No. > ee 
Niets W. Gabe. oa ie. Op. 19, No. 1 
STerHen HELLER. tudies. Op. 47, ~~ 4 ‘and 6... 
ARNOLD KruG. Triumerei (Oreaming). 2, No. 8 
A. JENSEN. Elfin Dance (Reigen). o 33> bay ise 
Tu. Kutiak. Boating on the Lake. Op. 62, No 8. 
Max ee “The Spinning-wheel ” and “ Grief,” 
from Op. 
Samruen ‘Hause. Consolation. ‘Op. 82, No. 13 pa 
C. REINECKE. Gavotte and Musette. Op. 228, No. 4 
A. JENSEN. Two Waltzes. Op. 33, Nos. 7 and 8 “e 
TH. Kuctax. Grandmamma tells a Ghost 7 7 
81, No. 3 “ 
Tu. KircHNer. “Albumblatt. 
A. STRELEZKI. Frolicking .. 
H. Kjerur. Skizze (p flat) a 
A, LogscHHorN. Melodic Tone- -picture .. 
E. Paver. “Canaries” and ‘‘ Pavane.” 
2and 15 
Comme Guatitr. 
Tu. Kuivak,. 
81, No. 8 
As L. Nicopé. Kepentance. 
Niets W. Gang, Intermezzo. 
125. R.ScHUMANN. Papillons. 
SMITH, E. H. Coquetry, Intermezzo 
— The Curfew (Angelus) ... os 
STEIBELT, D. Rondoture. C. 
STRELEZKI, A. Morceaux :— 
No. 104. Bagatelle, en Ut re 
105. y Seer ne ove 
106. passionata 
4 Re Drummer Boy. March .. 
WESLEY, S. Fugue in p (4. C. No. 119) 


PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. an ames a 
HENKEL, H. Rondoletto.. 





103. 
104. 
105. 
106, 
107. 
18. 
109. 
110. 
IIt. 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 


116. 


117. 
118, 


119. 
120, 


Op. No. 7 


‘Op. 75, Nos. 


I2t. 
122. 


““Albumblatt. "Op. ‘204, No. ee 

“ The ef in the Copse.”” Op. 

OmieNan6 3. (. 
Op. 19, No. 8 ... 

Op. 2, No, 10 


123. 
124. 


ORGAN. 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Barcarolle from ivan Canetti 
Op. 19. Arranged by J. Wodehouse ... 
BEREN ER, RAYMOND. Berceuse . one 
a 3 VALLE DE PAZ, E. Lesneeena Op. 6, No. 3. Arranged 
by I; Matthews _... « 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Diamond Jubilee March 
HILLER, FF. Marcia giocosa. Arranged by J. Wodehouse. ve 
KULLAK, TH. Allegretto Pastorale. Arranged by J. Wodehouse 
MENDELSSOHN. March from the 4th Symphony (sometimes 
called “ Pilgrims’ March”), arranged by J. Wodehouse .. 
— Lied ohne Worte a called “Funeral March’ » ar- 
ranged rk Wodehouse... 
MEYERBE G. Coronation March from ‘The Prophet, * 
arranged by J. Wodehouse ... 
asa eo M. Andante Sorte Foreign Parts’ g arranged 
; Wodehouse oo eee 
REN A. Andante con moto 
— Conteniaion mi 


SAINT: GEORGE, G. 3 Andantes. |. 
WAGNER, R. Three Marches from ‘ Rienzi,” 
Wodehouse :— 
March of the Ambassadors. (Marsch ape epee d 
March of Peace. (Friedensmarsch) “ 
War March, (Grosser Kriegsmarsch) . 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
BORCH; GASTON. Berceuse, Op. 50 
CUI, CESAR. Berceuse... 

AV HID, F, Romance in F sharp major (original key) 
— _ Romance i in F major (transposed) .., 
DE-ANGELIS, G. Pensée mélancolique. Op. 3 
HENKEL, H. Gavotte moderne. Op. 81 on 
HOFMANN, R. nee Op. 103 :— 

No. 1. Intermezzo oes * ove ove 

2. Barcarola 
3. Aria ws. 
4. Bolero 
5. Berceuse 
0. 
7 


eee - on 


oe - oo 
on 


- 


arran ged by ry 


Zigeunertanz 

Cavatina 

tuum mobile... 

IL. Chant d’amotr, 


8. Pe 
KREUZ, E 
— Sérénade napolitaine. Op. 44, No. 3 


“Op. 44, No. 2 
— Réve, Morceau. Op. 45, No. 3 ie : 
MOFFAT, A. Hebridean Jorram Gacien Schifferlied) 
— Mazorka hongroise ... ae 

—~ Punchinello, Gavotte 


ee) ee ee 


a ee) 


Case 


ace ee ee 





Violin and Pianoforte (continued) :— 
eS FAVORIS. Revus et arrangés par F, ange _— 
No. 85. P. TscHatkowsky. Chanson triste 
86. C Reinecke. Farandole as 
Cu. pE Bertor. La Verginella 
. STEPHEN HetuerR. Rondeau... 
RACHMANINOFF, S. Romance +h 
SAINT-GEORGE G. nee sans setae 
— Tristesse ... wp ‘ 
— Vieille Histoire ... 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Sérénade mélancolique. Op. ‘26 on 
VOLKMANN, R. Chant - Troubadour. ae de Salon. 
Op. 10, Revu par R, Scholz - 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Gipsy Dance. Op. 20, No. 2 
DEL VALLE DE PazZ, "E. Serenatella. ad €6, No. 3 
KREUZ, E. Le Réve. Op. 45, No. 3 ... 

SAINT- GEORGE, G. Chant sans Paroles o 
— Tristesse ... ose one ong ons 
SCHROEDER, CARL, Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A 
collection of striking and favourite Pieces of Old Masters 
arranged for Violoncello, with Pianoforte apeetaaeananaa = 
No. 47. G. F. Handel. Trauermarsch - pas 
enuet eee eee ove 
A. Corelli. Adagio and Gavotte 
J. S. Bach. Praeludium 
L, Boccherini. Menuet 
52, J. M. Leclair. Largo ... 
A. Corelli. Giga 
G. F, Handel, Aria 
. Haydn. and Serenade a 
V. A. Mozart, Gavotte in 8 flat 
— Pantomime oe 
—— Gavotte in A major 


SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE. 

BACH, J.S._ Recit., ‘‘ From highest Heaven,” and Air, or 
Thee, O Zion,” from the Christmas Oratorio... ; - 

3ACHE, F. E. Go where you will. Song ” 
BENNETT, W.S. Sing, maiden, sing. Song 

COLERIDGE- TAYLOR, S. How shall I woo thee? from the 

“African Romances.” Op. 17, No.7. Original edition, in G flat 

Transposed edition, in F 

DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. Hymn to the Queen. In cele- 

bration of Her Majesty’s reign, the longest and  acsanane in 


histo «se 

HANDE EL. Select Songs. Edited ‘by H. Heale :— 
Recit, ‘‘ Tender Foliage”’ (Frondi tenere) and not i 

“No — shade” mete mai a from “* Xerxes” 
In F major .. 
In G major ;. 
InE flat major sas 
Recit., “Or Lulled with Grief’ oe and Air, ‘ 
and Lily,” for Contralto, from “ ‘T heodora” ror 
Recit., *“* First Perish Thou”; and Air, “Let other 
Creatures die,” for Mezzo-Soprano, From “ Jephtha” 
HATTON, jJ.L. The rainy day. Song... a 
a ‘o Anthea, who = demand him anything.’ ” 

Baritone... ‘ “a 
— To Julia. Song. ae 
— Vogelweid’ the , a So: og 
oo og byes Sweetheart, Good-bye! 


HAYDN, J. 
Creation” 

—_— * Rolling in foaming billows.” 

Creation” 

Arietta from “La Vera Costanza,’ > an “unpublished opera 
(Ariette pour Soprano de “La Vera Costanza’’), sunrant 
after the autograph score at the Paris aauenmiaentats by J. B 
Weckerlin ... - ove 
Irish MELopy: “ Oft in the ‘stilly ‘night * 

LULLI, J. B. ‘“‘O Love, what wilt thou with me?” “(Amour, que 
veux-tu de moi?) Air from ‘‘ Amadis,”’ arranged by J. B. 
Weckerlin ... 

eee | oo ae ‘Song for Bass, from “ Son 
and Stranger 

eer my F, The Questioner (Der ‘Neugierige), in B. Song 


for Tenor p 
SONGS OF LOVE AND "EVENTIDE. A selection of ‘Songs, 
with the original words and an English translation by Lady 


Macfarren :— 

Kyerutr, H. Good night. (God natt.) 

Kreuz, Emit. Slumber Song (Schlaf, Du liebes Kind) 

Gompertz, R. ‘*When I wander in the twilight.” 
in den Wald des Abends) 

—— “Upon my darkness shone a radiant star.” 
Stern in meine dunkle Nacht) ... 

Moszkowsk1, M. “I ask thee not’ (Ich frage nicht) 

SCHARWENKA, X. “Sunny light; sunny glow !’ 


SONGS WITH TA ROTO TS AND ‘ANOTHER 
INSTRUMENT. 

MARTINI, G- B. ‘ Miserere,” arranged for Alto voice, with 

Violin and Organ (or Harm., or Piano) Accomp, by Ernst Heim 

SHAW, SYDNEY. “You and i Song, with Violin or Violoncello 

obbligato 3 7 os ove < ven 
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No. 32. 
No. 33. 
No. 34. 


“ Sweet Rose 
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“In native’ ‘worth. * Air for “Tenor, from “‘ The 


Air for “Bass, from “The 
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Edition 


Number, PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
€030 BENNETT, W. S. Introduction et 
Rondino, & Capriccio, Op. 28. net 

KRUG, ARNOLD.  Filigrana, Melodische Ue- 


bungsstiicke, Op. 77, No, os Es war einmal 
(Once upon atime) . 


UVEAUTES 


Pastorale, 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


6885 ABACO, E. F. DALL’. Suite in G (Intrada & 
Sonata), arranged by Dr. H. Riemann net 


ORGAN. 


HILLER, F. Marcia ene sitiaaadin by J. 
Wodehouse... ove 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
MOFFAT, A. Punchinello. Gavotte 
MORCEAUX FAVORIS, Revus et arrangés par F, 
Hermann :— 
No. 85. P. TSCHAiKOWSKY. Chanson triste 
86. C. REINECKE. Farandole 
87. CH. DE BERIOT. La Verginella . 
88. STEPHEN HELLER, Rondeau 
7595 VIEUXTEMPS, H. Elégie, Op. 30. (R. Scholz.) net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

7785m ALBUM pour Flite et Piano, arrangé par G, Gari- 
.  boldi, Vol. XII. (Chopin, Svendsen, Schumann, 
Burgmiiller, Spohr, Noskowski, Roeckel, Hauser, 
Wolfermann, Schubert) —... “o: Met 
BRUCKNER, O. Short Studies (for the Elementary 
Grade) for the Violoncello. Op. 30 -» net 
PONZIO, A. Easy Method for the Neapolitan or 
Roman Mandoline (Metodo teoretico pratico per 
Mandolino Romano o Napolitano) « Ret 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Three Songs, 
(Lucy, Mary, Jessy) .. 
HATTON, J. L. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good- Rin 
Ballad. No, 1, in E flat; 2, inc ... each 
HORROCKS, A. E. oe a Song for 
Female Voices =: so . met 


McEWEN, J. B. Bening “Two: par Song for 
Female Voices , ses ROE 


7762 


79°5 


Op. 4 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


PROUT, EBENEZER. Counterpoint: Strict and 
Free. Sixth Edition, with Analytical Index. 
Bound, net 5 — 


9183 


AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W. 
Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business. 


City Branch—22, NEWGATE STREET, E,C. 
School Department and Musical Library— 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co. ~ and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 
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RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 


Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully re is 4, 
fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 


ERNST HEIM. 
ee Net. 
a4. 

FIRST POSITION. Elementary Studies in -n 
most practicable major keys oa + ee 1 6 


FIRST POSITION. More advanced Studiesin 
major and apd ban ag Easy double-stopping. 
Enharmonic c 

a POSITION’ “Changing om 1st to aad 

oie 1 


Position. 


Bg Boox I. 


Boox II. 


Chromatic passages. 
SECOND POSIT rON. Gus ome. 1st to 
2nd Position. 


FIRST POSITION. Chords and easy aman 
Book III. 


Book IV. THIRD POSITION. itis between rst and 
3rd Positions, Portamento and Tremolo vee 


1st and ie a 
FIFTH TION. Changing iene ™ 


FOURTH POSITION. Changing between the 
Boox Y. ! 
1st # A Saallen ae rea 


and 6th Positions. 
SEVENTH POSITION. Cheaging ogee 
the rst and 7th Positions... ove 


Book VI. 


EIGHTH TO TWELFTH POSITIONS. 
STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING 
‘tO THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION. 

A: Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake ... 


we nae ACCORDING TO 
THE USICO - TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, NNDEPEN DENT OF POSITION. 

B. Studies on Staccato... :}.- 


Book VII. 


‘soit POSITION. Changing between the 1st 


Book VIII. 
C. Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccato, ‘Saltato 
D. Studies on Octave passages .. ee 
£. Studies on Double Stops and Chords)... 


“Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin school, and 
which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity of the pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the editor of the collection, Teachers looking through the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ will find it a feast of good things, more than those our space 
will allow us to indicate.” "Musical News, February rath, 1898. 


‘* With such a variety of good composers a unique book is formed,”—7'he 
Strad, February, 1898. 


“These studies are particularly exhaustive and valuable,”—Musica 
Standard, February 19th, 1898. 

“ This is the first of a series of ten books, and the complete collection will 
prove a valuable addition to violin musical literature—solid stepping stones 
on the ‘long and often rough road ad Parnassum."—Music Trades 
Review, February, 1898. 

“* Students cannot fail to improve and make headway if they pursue such 


a progressive and sensible course of instruction as is herein taught.”— 
Musical Opinicn, April, 1898, 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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